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EEPOET ON MINING DISTRICTS. 



1 

7b the RigJtt Honourable Sir George Grey^ Bart^ M.F,, Her 
Majesty* s Primipal Secretary of ^ate for the Home Department. ' 

SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE- 

Beceniber, 1840. ' 

&R, — No part of the minicgf population of England^ as you are l^opulation 
wdl awai^, presents a more seriotrs subject for omsideration than *?^ ?■**• 
that of Staflbrdshire. 7^X' 

On the Southern of the two coal-fields of the county, and chiefly trict. 
in the smaK basin between Dudley and Wolverhampton, is con- 
gregated, in a series of large villages closely adjoining each other 
aaid occupying a tract of about eight miles sqfuare^ a mass of' 
nearly 200,000 people, employed principally in collieries and iron- 
stone-niiaes, in the ImeMng and roffirig of iron, and in the manu- 
factored of a great variety of iron articles of every-day use. 

I'he outslart of this* district towards Stourbridge, in Worcester- ' 
shiife, eontains also several iron-fumaces and rolIing»-mrBs, and a 
lai» populatkm engaged in nail-making. 

Somie of the collieries are worked for the supply of the vast 
consumption of Birmingbam and other towns and villages, for do- ' 
mestie and manufacturing purposes, and are called Sale coHierfes ; 
the rest are chiefly in connexion with the 90 to 100 furnaces of 
th^ cfetrict, the rolfing^mills, and other processes of manufacture 
ckt a large scale. 

The population returns of 1841 ^e the following as the popu- 
lation af the several villages adjoinrng each other, as above men- 
tioned, in and near the centre of the district: — West Bromwich,. 
26,121 ; Wednesbury, 11,623; Tipton, 18,891; Bilston, 20,181 ; 
Darlaston, 8,244;. Walsall, 39,743 ; Wolverhampton and its town- ' 
ships, 49,689 (=174,494). The population of the adjoining town 
of Dndley, and that connected with the Iron and Goal Works on 
the Worcestershire side of the basin, amount to about 50,000 more. 

The colliers and miners of North Staffordshire are estimated at 
about 4000. They live partly in distinct mining villages, partly 
mixed up with the population of the Potteries, whose wants they 
supply, in the large pottery towns and villages ©f Newcastle-tmder- ; 
Lyme, Stoke-upon-Trent, Hanley, Burslem, &c. 
' ITie Reports of the Children's Employment Comfmissioners 
(Mr. Scriven, Mr. Home, and Dr. Mitchel) in 1841, the more 
general Report of Sir Thomas Tancred in 1842, on the state of the 
rainii^ populatien of Staffordshire, and subsequent Reports of the 
Government Inspectors of Schools, disclosed a state of society in 
these districts that did not fail to excite considerable attention. 
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8 Report en Mining Districts — 

Some of the lAore tangible of the abuses then disclosed were 
sought to be abolished by Act of Parliament (5 & 6 ^Vict., c. 99), 
as far as they could be reached by such means ; in particular the 
payment of wages in public-houses was forbidden, together with 
the employment below ground of boys under ten years of age, and 
apprentices were discharged from their servitude at the age of 
eighteen. (No females were ever employed below ground in this 
county.) The esEposure of several other matters of which the 
working colliers and miners had reason to complain, has had the 
effect of causing the correction of many sources of ill feeling. A 
larffe proportion of the masters have forbidden their contractors 
(called butties) to keep public-houses, or have discountenanced it as 
much as is in their power. I had occasion to notice the beneficial 
tendencies of these changes in my own Reports on these districts in 
1844 and 1847, and the reasons that existed for anticipating gra- 
dually a better state of things. I believe the Act to be still fairly 
attended to in all respects except that of the payment of wages in 
public-housesj in which point it is evaded by many contractors, 
the actual payments being made in an adjoining building ; after 
which the men are expected to assemble in the public-house to 
drink. It is obvious that this abuse can only be met effectually 
by the vigilance and strictness of the masters. The same remark 
also applies to the case of the employment of boys under 10 below 
ground. In the absence of any machinery given by the Act for 
effectually putting this clause of it into execution, the disposition , 
of the colliers to sacrifice the future welfare of their children for 
the sake of the shilling or two a week which they make by taking 
them into the pits at eight or nine years old, can only be effec- 
tually prevented by the conscientious care of the employers. The 
stunted growth of many of these children makes it very difficult 
for any except their immediate employers, or their agents, to 
ascertain their real age. I am, however, glad to be able to say, 
that, in regard to these and many other points affecting the moral 
condition of the district, a much sounder public opinion among the 
employers of labour is becoming more general. 
To what And, indeed, in estimating the present state of this important 

extent im- field of mining labour, it must not be forgotten how much has been 
mvements altered for the better within living memory. The cruel and bru- 
^ talizing sports to which the population were then addicted have 

greatly decreased. The extent to which they used to be carried 
on appears in strong contrast with the habits of the present day. 
The present incumbent of Wednesbury, the Rev. Isaac Clarkson, 
informed me thai only twenty-two years ago he saw brought to 
the baiting place of that village-town, in one day, no less than 
seven bulls, three bears, and a badger, besides dogs and cocks for 
fighting. His own indefatigable exertions, strengthened by the 
aid of the law, enabled him in a few years nearly to put an end to 
these practices in his parish. A remnant, however, of the same 






S&uih Staffordshire. 9 

spirit exhibits itself still, in the breeding of dogs for Bghting. In 
order to evade the police, they are taken at night several mues off 
to a place of meeting, known only to the parties concerned. But 
with the decline of these exhibitions of cruelty, the manners and 
language of the lower classes have improved, and scenes of vio« 
lence are less frequent. Even the external aspect of these large 
village-towns, and the means of cleanliness and comfort, though 
much yet remains to be accomplished in these respects, is far 
better than it was. , The main streets, now well-formed roads^ 
with drains for the surface water, and curb-stones to protect the 
pathways, were, not many years ago, in the state in which tqp 
many of the secondary streets still remain. Many matters afFect-* 
ing the comfort, health, and self-respect of the mass of the po|iijila- 
tion, are now attracting more and more attention, which were then 
almost entirely overlooked ; and in furnishing the means of religious 
and general instruction, great progress has been made towards re* 
medyipg the defects of former years. 

Nevertheless, in recognising with satisfaction the advance already Actual 
effected, and the more cheering prospects of the future, we must itate— ten- 
not be led away from a steady contemplation of the actual state ^^^5^. 
of society in this district. Its distinguidiing feature at the present gance. 
moment unquestionably is, that as regards the labouring classes^ 
the half-savage manners of the last generation have been exchanged 
for a deep and almost universally pervading sensuality. The 
people employed at some of the works towards the outskirt of 
the district, and a portion of those towards its centre who have had 
the benefit of resident masters^ or more careful superint^odence, 
may be somewhat raised above the rest in this respect ; but the 
unvarying testimony of all the most competent observers, residing 
or engaged among them, is, that the above is the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of the present habits of the mass of the population. 

The means of ministering abundantly to gratifications of this kind 
are seldom long out of the reach of the labouring classes in this " 
district, especially of those employed in the Iron-works, whose 
great earnings in good times (perhaps 50s. a-week on an ave- 
rage) are well known. Even in tiipes of depression, as of late, 
the colliers and miners seldom earn less than I6s,, and might 
v|ually earn more if they would consent to work six days in the 
week. When trade is in a good state, the earnings of the "thick- 
coal collier** are from 20s, to 30^. per week, and those of his family 
often 10s. to 20s. in addition ; the earnings of the ''thin-coal col- 
liers'' being at the same time from 205, to 24s. per week. The 
recklessness and extravagance with which these sums are spent have 
been commented on in all the Beports on the habits of the mining 
population yet published. Poultry, especially geese and ducks ; the 
earliest and choicest vegetables {e»ff. asparagus, green peas, and new 
potatoes, when they first appear in the market) ; occasionally even 
port wine, drunk out of tumblers and basins; beer and spirits in great 
quanties ; meat in abundance, extravagantly cooked ; excursions in 
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Report iosk ISAwg Dmtricts — 



Causes of 
this. 



earts and ears, ^anddo^, &e., are the weli-Iuiowni objects upon wbidb 
Iheir money ifs squandered, Tiae ueii^rsal tenor of the evideiioe 
eoHbcted by me on niy recent inqtiaarjr justifies the assertion of (m\f 
a very partial inpro.veiBeaD in tbese respeets: and tfaas, more^ I hwF, 
under the ptessitve ol the recent pceenice of the cholera, and oi 
comparatively low wages^ Xhaxi as the result of aiaiy higher iiK>t]Te. 
The causes that have eneouraged this devotion to mere animal 
iiidtdgences hare been so often pointed out that they need scarcely 
be ref^es^ed. This vast crowd of neik has been gathered together 
withitt a nanrow apace, without ai^ adequate means being provided 
tQ arm them against the increased temptaticmst whieh such agg]o-> 
meration, aceompaaied. by high^ages^ brought with it. Tbe> 
exteinal ckreumstaaces wiit^h whieh they aresurrocinded,--4h8 smoke 
that darkens the face of na&ure^ the sunface of the ground eitlier 
occupied by or marked with the adjuncts of mivang or manufaeturiiig 
labooir, the. dirt of the Greets and lanes^ the fireqoent absence ot 
drainage, the common want of a sufficient' supply -of watser for pur-^ 
poses of cleanliness^ personal and domestic, the crowded bouses^ 
the absence of prsvacy, tha ignorance of the wife of household 
duties. — ^these causesy added to the vacancy of mind arising fron» 
want of euLtnre, and the slight restraints imposed by their religiou^S' 
eomvictions,. place every kind of recreation but those eoiunected with 
the low^t appetites^ almost out of the question for the great ma- 
jority, and eombine to sink the labouring maa belbw tb& level at 
which it is either safe or creditable that be shob^ld be. 

But, in addition to the discredit of such a state of things to the* 
weahii and intelligence of the most important iron-produeing dis* 
trict in EngkiFid, the practk^l iaconvenienees and pecuniary Jossies^ 
KBSultisg from k have long since forced themselves on the atten 
ticm o€ all the principal personsr who have embarked their capital- 
in the great enterprises with winch tJiat county abounds. Th«- 
ignorance which obstiruetsi all appeals ta a nsan's reason and sound 
judgment ; the sensuality which debases^ his character and renders^ 
him inaeeessible to any arguments except the grosser ones of the- 
lowest and most short-sighted self-interest ; the absence of due do- 
mestic eonlrol in tbe bringing up of children, which renders all after'-' 
diiM»plinie tbe more difficul!t ;: the few ties of any kind that bind 
man to man in this district ; tbe insulation and independence wbiq^' 
so many circumatancea in their daily life tend to foster and exag- 
gerate, have aided in producing a spirit of insubordination, as much 
out of harmony with a satis&ctory state of society,, as it is injurious^ 
even under the most purely commercial point of view to all parties^ 
ooneemed. 
, . This spirit of insabofrdination sbovi's itself under varbus aspects^. 

imbOT^Di^' '^ ^^ effects it amounts practically to a olaini, that, in relation- 
tion. tu tbe application of capital, tbe servant is to govern and not 

the muster. It is in vain that ^ master urgjes that tbe in- 
creasing cofupetition of other districts (arisawg from new com- 
munications being opened, or other circumstances) obliges him X<^ 



Result— « 



increased economy in the applieatioa af his own eafHial: hk ^o 
liera cannot be ifudueed to do a full week's work^ or to abstain frofii 
their frequent habit of not working at all uitder the most frivo* 
lous pretences. Notwitbstandiog the noore equitable practice in 
regard to the lowering and raising of the rate of wages^ which has 
pf late years been gaining ground among the mastery and not^f 
withstanding the often-repeated experience of the diaastrous con* 
sequences ot' strikes, the men are still frequently kd by their 
mistaken advisers to th& most ill-grounded delermin«tion to ceaae 
work in order to endeavour to force from their emplo^ars a high^ 
rate of wages^ instead of reserving so extreme a Sitep for those rare 
occaaions where the right would be clearly on their side, and when 
in all probabiUty the mere reserve on their part would bring ao 
unreasonable raaster to proper terms. The state of the mark^s 
and the amount of supply and demand are now so closely watched, • 
and so well known by all parties> that there is nev^ any difficulty 
in arriving at a just conclusion as to when a xise of wages ought 
in fairness to be obtained. But as in *' working when they like 
and idling when they like," they have no reference to the detriBOeest 
inflicted on their master, to, in assuming at once and on the slightest 

Eretexts the hostile attitude of ceasing work altogether, they treat 
w as a person to whom they owe no consideration, and whooa: 
they will coerce if they can. 

All employers in thisdistrict, mme or less, fiael tlie disadvantage Disadvan- 
of this state of things ; for even the best-^noanaged wocks are not tages to 
altogether e&empt from its efKscts. How far it has been browgttr^^?^"Jj 
about by previous neglect or want of foresight, is a subject wellimprove- 
^'orthy of the considBralion of those moat concerned. It may^ment. 
however, now be said, that as nearly all are suffering by it^ naoet 
minds amfong them are earnestly co»sidering the remediea. I 
believe there are few who would not now be ready to purchase at 
a large sum, if that were pa^ible, the advantage and satisfaetioii 
of surrounding themselves with a labouring population, intelligent, 
easily reasoned with, provident, diligent, and moral. 

To do this is at present no easy matter. To train a rising society Sources of 
in the right way^ by the early and judicious introduction of thfe^*^<^"l*y» 
various aids and instruments of moral and religious culture, and 
by arrangements of many kinds contributing to those end^, is a pro- 
cess of comparatively little difficulty ; and of tha very encouraging, 
snccess of which, I have had occasion to give, in my annual Beporta, 
and shall in this, several instances^ But to bring a large concea- 
trated mass of people that have grown up in ignorance and per- 
verted views, and under scarcely any restraints mpcal or soeial». 
^ that state of intelligence and self-command, and that sense of 
their duties to themselves, their families, and their agisters, which 
gives credk and dignity to an hottest and industrious 4:onuBunityy 
IS an object requiring the well-directed efforts of many years, 
, Unfortunately, much that leads to bad consequiences in the cen- 
tral part of this district, where the chief mass of the minii^ popu- 
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lation 18 congregated, is scarcely susceptible of a thorough altera- 
tion. The masters, with few exceptions, neither dwell near their 
mining people, nor are the latter in the direct employ of the former. 
In the few instances of the contrary, the effect is manifestly good ; 
the presence of the master among them operates as a great restraint 
of ill, and encouragement to good; and where they are in his 
direct employ the feeling between them*is greatly superior. The 
Lovitate of employment of contractors (butties) is, however, so general, and so 
education firmly fixed in tlie traditions and habits of the county, that several 
2„^j1 well-designed attempts to adopt another system of working the 
miaeagenff mines have been abandoned. The character of these contractors has 
undoubtedly improved of late years; more care is taken in their selec- 
tion, and the violence and various other bad qualities formerly attri- 
buted to them are now little known; but the effect of the men being 
• imder contractors and not under the superior employer must always 
be to the disadvantage of a sound and healthy relation between the 
upper and lower classes. The opportunities of much useful influence 
are lost, as well as many occasions of softening down asperities, 
explaining difficulties, and accustoming men to be dealt with in a 
higher spirit of liberality and equity. The small contractor will 
seldom forego the means of making the best of his bargain, and in 
so doing not unfrequently sets an example of not very fair dealing 
with his employer. Collusion between the contractor and the mine- 
agent will enable the former^ even if he could not succeed without, 
to make much undue profit, which does not escape the notice of the 
working colliers and miners. It is from this class that the con- 
tractors are taken ; and, from the low general average of education, 
the contractors themselves are usually in that respect very little 
above the level of their men. At ten of the principal works, em- 
ploying from 20 to 30 contractors each, where I asked the ques- 
tion, I was informed (often by some of the contractors themselves) 
that not more than half of them could write, and some could not 
read. Yet these men take important contracts to work the coal 
^ and iron-stone for large iron works, or manufactories, or for sale, 
and on them the moral tone, the discipline, and the ideas and 
habits generally of the working men to a great degree depend. I 
believe, from general inquiries, that this is the intellectual state of 
the contractors in this great district taken as a whole. I should 
imagine it to be unparalleled in the commercial industry of thi 
country, that such vast undertakings should be, to such extent, 
dependent on the skill and knowledge, intellectual aptitude, and 
moral qualities of so large a body of responsible men in so low a 
state of instruction. A large proportion of these men also, I have 
reason to believe, if they do not keep public-houses or beer-houses 
themselves, cause them to be kept by their relatives, and oblige 
their men to frequent them, especially on the pay-nights, under 
the pretext of getting change, thereby, of course, greatly increasing 
the loo prevalent inclination to indulge in excessive drinking, to 
the injury of themselves and their families. The whole system 
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appears, as compared with most of the other great seats of mining 
industry, to be greatly below what would seem to be demanded by the 
vast development which the iron and coal trades have assumed of 
late years in this county ; but it is too deeply rooted to be readily 
exchanged for a better. Nevertheless the improvements, of which» 
in the opinion of some of the best judging persons in the district^ 
it is still susceptible, I shall have occasion presently to point out. 
But in many other matters affecting the well-being of the 
population, the task of introducing ameliorations would happily 
be less difficult. 

There seems to be every mptive to recommend the introduction Defective 
of the Sanitary Act into these lar^e overgrown village-towns, ««»»*anr «- 
where the enlightened guidance and useful control of a general ""^ 
system is greatly wanted. The large town ofWednesbury, with 
its population of probably 14,000, has taken the lead in this, and 
has petitioned the Commissioners of the Board of Health for that 
purpose. The applicants were, unhappily, able to prove a rate 
of mortality during the last 10 years, much above the average 
required by the Act. They suffered greatly during the recent 
infliction of the cholera. I visited, with the superintending sur- 
geon and an inhabitant of the town, several of the narrow and 
close courts, small squares, and , unpaved streets, and the interior 
of many of the houses in them where the cholera had chiefly 
raged. Many of these places were built by speculators having 
very small means ; others, however, and some of the worst, be- 
longed to comparatively wealthy owners, and notwithstanding all 
that had been done during the prevalence of the epidemic to 
take off the refuse or make these places a little less noxious, their 
aspect was deplorable, and the amount of human suffering that must 
have been endured by those affected by the disease and those attend* 
ing upon them can scarcely be understood except by any one who 
has seen the localities in which these melancholy scenes occurred. 
The warning of 1832, when this district was similarly visited^ 
had no permanent influence upon that cupidity which seeks its 
immediate gain without any heed to the natural feelings, wants, 
or Christian claims of others. The same entire disregard of the 
ordinary means of drainage, decency, or cleanliness had been 
perpetuated, and affords a stringent argument for authoritative 
interference. It is plain that where property is much divided, as 
in this district, and where there is a constant demand tor small 
houses, every sort of neglect, irregularity, and want of system will 
prevail in the arrangements for common decency, health, and 
comfort ; matters in which the interests of the whole population, 
^nd not the inhabitants of those small houses only, are affected. 
Bilston also, the central and largest village- town of the district, 
and which suffered this year, as in 1832, a heavier infliction 
of the epidemic than I believe almost any place in the kingdom, 
has warmly taken up this question, and is considering the most 
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ready and practicable nit>de of placing IbeinsetTes tinder (be^ 
operation oi' the Act. Wolverhampton and its townsiiips have 
aW been inspected and reported on at the in^tanoe of the com- 
missioners* It is satisfactory^ thereforey4hat before long a large 
portion of the dtstriet will be under due surteillance and control 
ui these naatters^ and it is much to be desired that the other large 
ceiitres of population in the same valley should speedily have llie 
same advantage. 

The want of a proper supply of good water is also much fehf 
in many parts of the district. The ordinary supply from springs 
is interfered with by the mines^ and the population is too large 
to be properly provided for except through the medium of i'egular 
waterworks. It ts^ I understand, in contemplation to extei^ the 
operations of the companies at DwMey and Wolverhampton, but 
not so far as to embrace, as would be aesirable, the greater portion 
of the valley. A comprehensive plan for the supply of all the 
pottery towns of North Staffordshire with water has, I believe, 
been lately very nearly completed. 

One of the oircumstanoes which would contribute greatly to 
reduce the ph3rsical disadvantages under which the inhabitants of 
this district labour, would be the diminution, if possible, of the 
quantity of smoke. Those living continually in the midst of the 
dense volumes rf it that are ever loading the air, become indeed 
to a certain exjtent indifferent to it; but it does not the less 
exercise an injurious influence on the habits of the people. It 
saddens the face of nature, and prevents the possibility of any 
cheerful recreation out of doors. The public- house, therefore 
(their own bouses bekig crowded or unattractive), becomes the 
eoranK>B place of resort. But the taste for better things, and the 
love of nature, show themselves wherever opportunities are given ; 
and in particular, where a plot of garden ground, however small, 
can be found in which anything will grow, it is an object of interest 
and care. Any considerable diminution in the quantity of smoke 
continually hanging over this district, would be a material addi- 
tion to the cheerfulness and comfort of existence. The iron furnaces, 
the coke-hearths, and the calcining of iron-stone, must always send 
forth a great deal ; but experience has sufficiently demonstrated 
that what now proceeds in such continuous volumes from the very 
numerous chimneys of steam-engines may be almost entirely 
prevented. Without appealing to the mining districts of Corn- 
wall, where the price of coal makes economy of fuel necessary, 
and where, therefore, any noticeable quantity of smoke proceeding 
from the chimn^s of the steam-engines is rare, — in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood there are numerous instances of steam-engine 
fomaces made to consume their own smoke, and in vainous modes. 
The whole of the old part of the town of Birmingham is almost 
entirely relieved from this nuisance by the operation of an Act of 
Parliament, though, I understand, more by its indirect than its 



dkeet action. T^e (a^t, hometverj is $uffieteQ%'!Bstabiiftbeii that 
a very moderate degree of manageiae»t and ^teniio/a U suffici^ot. 
in most oases to effect ihe ;|H3rpose. Whether the different me- 
thods adopted are sufficiently efficacious to justify a penalty oa. 
the coatinuatioi] of )the nuisance in each particular case, may still 
be a question ; but the fact is open to the obst rvation of aay one 
ia this county, ihAt a considerable number of gentlemen engaged 
in larg« raanufaebures have, fer the sake <xf their omu and the 
public eomfort, redtuced t>o an exceedingly small quantity the 
opaque smoke proceeding from their steam-engines; and that 
a small quantity only escapes when the fire is first lighted. The 
inode which I have heai^d described in Cornwall^^that of feeding *• 

the fire at the end nearest the door only, and admitting jur enou^. 
to supply the combustion, as the smoke passes over the live-o€«l 
within — has been adopted by several ^ntlemen in and near 
Birminghatm; one of whom inJbrnaied noe that be found it so ef^ 
fectuaL thftt if he ever perceived dark smoke pnooeeding from his 
steam-engine chimne}r6, he fined the stoker for the neglect The 
subject is well worthy of the ^attentaen of the many large and 
wealthy proprietors of manufacttories of various kinds in the densely- 
peopled district between Birmingham and Wolverhampton. 

Amofi^ the moral means by whifch the habits of the mining Unfcmimne 
population might be raised, and a healthier state of society females. ' 
produced^ there are few of rotire importance than removing the 
females^ as rrmck as possible, from unfeminine labour. The good 
effect of forbidding their employment within the mines is now 
nnivc^rsally acknowledged. Many proprietors haire now also , 
recognised the injurious cotnsequences of their being employed on 
the pit-bank with the men who attend to the drawing of the coals 
or iron-stone from the pit, and have placed a check upon it, if they 
have not entirely diseontiiiued it. In a part of the district where 
they are not so employed at all (there bdng a demand for their 
labour in in-door occupations), it was asserted to me that the 
comfort and cleanliness of the colliers' and miners' houses 
were visibly better. Immigrants from the neighbouring mining 
district of Shropshire, where the women do not work on the pit- 
bank, are observed to be much above the average of the Stafford- 
shire mining population in the care bestowed on their houses and 
children. It is argued that some women, advanced in life or in 
very poor circumstances, would find no other means of earning a 
livelihood. At all events, the daughters of colliers and miners, or 
of others whose earnings, if prudently spent, would enable them to 
i»aintain their families, should be rigidly excluded by the em- 
ployers from this kind of labour ; it being clear to common 
obswYatiou that its tendency is to degrade the female character, 
hy protaoting a roughness and coarseness out of keeping with it, * 
oy perpetuating an ignorance of domestic duties, or preventing that 
Qareful attention to the training up of their children, and to the 
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proprieties and comforts of their homes, from which every good 
element of society takes its origin. 
^•J^ The great number of beer-houses and public-houses in the 

^"*** ' district is considered by nearly all the persons who adverted to it 
with me as a fruitful source of much of the demoralization that 
prevails. The temptation is placed so continually in the way of 
the thousands who are but too predisposed to yield to it, that a 
vast amount of extravagance^ misery, and ruin are produced, that 
would not otherwise occur. No clearer proof of this need be 
given than the effect of the Act passed in August, 1848 (II & 12 
Vict c. 49), " for regulating the Sale of Beer and other Liquors 
on the Lord's Day." By this Act the prohibition of the sale of 
beer and spirits before the termination of the morning divine ser- 
vice on Sundays, and Christmas Day, Good Friday, and public 
fast or thanksgiving days, is extended from the metropolitan police 
district to Great Britain. The Act recites that the prohibition 
within the metropolitan district and in some other places in Eng- 
land had been attended with great benefits. The testimony of 
magistrates, of the superintendent of the police, of the clergy, and 
numerous other persons having the best opportunities of judging, 
was unanimous as to the immediate good results observable from 
the operation of the prohibition in this mining district. The 
number of cases of drunkenness and disorder on the Sunday 
(unfortunately before greatly desecrated by them) very perceptibly 
declined. It is earnestly to be desired that some further re- 
strictions could be placed on the Act for the Sale of Beer, &c., an 
Act which^ according to almost universal testimony, has exercised 
a most demoralising influence upon the labouring population of 
this country. 
Sunday The practical effect of a great deal that is or might be done for 

labour. the moral improvement of the working classes must be weakened, 
wherever Sunday labour is permitted beyond the point at which 
it may, in this district, on a conscientious view of the circum- 
stances, admit of some excuse. It is to be regretted that so many 
iron furnaces should, by their volumes of flame and smoke, remind 
every spectator far and near, that on this day, consecrated to rest 
and religious exercises, there should be so many individuals with- 
drawn from both. The nature of the coal or ironstone is < often an 
obstacle to the wishes of the master in this respect. If the blast 
were to be stopped, or the furnace not fed as usual, damage might 
, be done in a few hours to the amount of two or three hundred 

pounds. Most of the iron-masters have reduced the amount of 
work at their furnaces to the lowest point consistent, according to 
their own opinion, with safety ; but I find still complaints that 
there are instances where the nature of the material would, with 
* proper care, admit of a longer cessation ; and, in such instances, 
not only is an unfair advantage felt to be taken of those masters 
who act conscientiously, but a handle is given to the imputation 
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t|}at the precepts of morality are little regarded when interfered 
with by the thirst of gain. 

All the gentlemen of this district who remember what it was Brutal 
several years ago are agreed as to the good consequences of the ^P^**^ 
Act which enabled magistrates to interfere summarily to put 
down brutal sports* The taste for them » as I have already 
mentioned^ has unhappily still survived in very many among the 
labouring classes; as is evidenced by their breeding dogs for 
fighting, and meeting at distant places, secretly agreed upon, to 
indulge this savage amusement. The remnant of these brutalizing 
habits might be materially checked by a little more active inter- 
ference on the part of some employers, a portion of whose men 
openly keep these dogs in the neighbourhood of their works. 

Any expenditure of time, attention^ or money by the master in Inattention 
behalf of the men, by which he shows a practical interest in their *? *^« ^el- 
welfare, is valuable in this district^ as tending to produce a better ^ants of 
feeling and a greater degree of mutual confidence, without which the men. 
no very great progress can be made towards a more harmonious 
and satisfactory state of society. There are still several just 
grievances which produce irritation and distrust in the minds of 
the men^ and which a little more thoughtfulness on the part of 
many masters might easily put an end to. 

It has been represented to me, that when the men are down the 
pits at night, it is not uncommon for the engineman and every 
one connected with the surface to go home, and the pits are left 
without any one with whom those below-ground can communicate. 
It not unfrequently happens that accidents of a very serious nature 
occur in the pits at these times. It is a grievous aggravation of 
the sufferings of the unfortunate men who happen to get hurt, that 
they are obliged to lie there with wounded limbs or crushed bodies 
for many hours before they can be removed; and it is also 
deeply felt by their comrades, who are helpless spectators of 
their pain. Their attempts to draw attention, by shaking the 
chain, are often ineffectual, as the pit may be out of the way of 
any casual passenger. Many instances were mentioned to me, 
with expressions of great feeling (as having occurred to friends, 
fathers, brothers), of such sufferings having been prolonged for 
six or seven hours, as well as of deaths having ensued for want of 
timely aid. It is difficult to understand that indifference to human 
suffering that can dispose a master to allow a number of men, 
who are at work for his advantage, to be subjected to such con- 
tingencies, when they might be obviated by a few shiUings a week 
paid to a watchman to visit the pits from time to time during 
the night, a precaution which is taken by most of the leading 
employers in the district. 

Fatal accidents are not uncommon in consequence of pit-shafts 
being left uncovered, or covered imperfectly, after being worked out. 
Ihey are in considerable number, and, although they may be well 
known to persons long conversant with the locality, they are dan- 

c 
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gefoiis to the very many strangers constajitly resorlittg to these 
coalfields, and even, on dark or foggy . nightfl^ to the older resi* 
dents. Many of these uncovered pits are within a few yards of a 
road or a public foorpath. Senrecal gentl^uen, surgeons «UMi othersi 
spoke to me of the numerous instances of death that had coaie 
under their notice in consequence of persons fidling down these 
places. Within the last fortnight a man^ a woman, and a diild 
have so lost their lives. It is a serious imputation on the hu- 
manity of those proprietors who omit to take a proper mode of 
preventing these disasters by building over the tops of these 
deserted pits with brick in an effectual manner* 

I found it a subject of complaint among the meai, that at some 
of the works the ventilation was not so well attended to as it had 
been ; especially^ that whereas the master formerly found a man 
to attend to the ' air*heads>* and to stop up the ^ dams ' of the old 
works^ this is now left to the contractor, who^ to save a litde ex- 
pense^ is apt to neglect it. But as the subject of the ventilation 
of mines and colUeries is now undergoing investigation by two 
properly qualified gentlemen appointed by the Government, and 
as their attention will probably before long be directed to this dis- 
trict, the above matters of complaint will, if well &unded, coBie 
under their notice. 

It is felt also to be a grievance that at most of the collieries 
there is no time allowed for breakfast. The expressions used to 
me were, '^ We think we should have our breakfast-time allowed 
like other trades. Men and boys now snatch it as they can. The 
pit does not stop (i. e, the drawing of the coal goes on) and the 
object is to save time ; but there is always time lost while one man 
is doing another's work, and if the pit was to stop altogether for 
20 minutes or so for breakfast, the time would be made up in the 
end." A gentleman of influence in the district informed me that 
he had often urged this on the contractors, and pointed out in- 
stances where the recognising a distinct time for breakfast had 
worked well. This appears to be a point where a little concession 
to the comfort of the men would entail no loss on the employer. 

" Late reckonings " also frequently produce considerable annoy- 
ance and loss to the men and their families. If the contractor re- 
ceives his money late in the afternoon at the office of the works^ or if 
he delays paying his men until late in the evening, it is often near 
midnight before the collier receives his money, and his wife can 
go to market. He is probably kept waiting at the beer-house 
belonging to, or in connexion with, the contractor, from five or six 
o'clock in the evening, and tempted to drink even much more than 
by the injurious custom of the pay-night he is almost obliged to 
do. The wife also is unable to make her purchases with the same 
advantage as she could have done at an earlier hour. All the 
most respectable employers take care that their contractors pay 
their men in good time ; but the abuse here adverted to is too 
lucrative to a contractor who keeps, oris in connexion with, a beer- 
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house or puMic-house, not to be of comnK>n occurrence, and is a' 
part -of the el4l arising from the system of employing contmctorsr 
at all. In some respects, however, and especially at the best- 
managed works, the men have the remedy for this complaint of 
" late reckonings" in their own hands. If they would consent to 
go to work on Mondays they might leave oflf on the Saturday at 
dinner-time, which would afford ample time for the contractor to 
receive his money and pay his men before evening. Such an 
arrangement would, in the opinion of persons well conversant with 
the subject, " be very acceptable to many contractors ; for it is 
often a serious disadvantage to the butty (contractor) that the pit 
stops so long as from 5 p.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Tuesday, 
in the interval, portions of the roof fall in, and cause such a delay 
that it is often mid-day before they can get properly to work 
again." It was nevertheless considered beyond all probability that 
any number of men in this district could be got to go to work on 
the Monday. *' More frequently,'* it was added— and a severer 
reproach to the system of working by contractors could scarcely be 
uttered-—^* the butty would much rather that the men were * at 
play ' on Mondays, because he would get more by the men drink- 
ing than by the pit working." 

Another matter in which the men consider themselves often un- 
justly dealt with by the contractors is, that when trade is bad 
and they are required to work only half days, the half day is 
seven hours, %, e., from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; whereas the remainder 
of the working day, from 2 to 6 p.m., is only four hours. Thus^ 
for 7-11 ths of a working day they only receive half a day's wages.. 
As this resolves itself into a question of the supply and demand 
of labour, and of the results of their labour — the coal and iron- 
stone—it may be that the contractor cati at times only fairly 
afford to pay the men in that proportion for the material pro- 
duced. But as it is an unequal distribution of the working hours, 
and is prima facie an unfair arrangement towards the labourer, it 
seems to be a question, like several others of apparently minor 
importance, (but not so in the estimation of the labouring man,) 
which should be adjusted from time to time as tliey arise by the 
vigilance and influence of the superior employer. 

The uncertainty and inadequacy of the assistance given to those 
who meet with serious accidents, and to the widows and children 
of those who lose their lives in the pits, form a subject of dissatis- 
faction. There appears to be no general system observed at the- 
different works on such occasions : much depends on the indivi- 
dual benevolence of the master. Some, I understand, allow 6s. 
a week to men who have met with injuries, until they are able to 
resume their work, and, in the case of death, provide part of the 
funeral expenses, and aid for a certain time in supporting the 
widow and family. To this also the men contribute bj usually 
subscribing* Is. each the first week and 3cf. each per week for 
three months. The men also contribute in case of sickness ; and 
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during the prevalence of the cholera the individual contributions 
of those who were well and at work amounted in many cases to 
several shillings a week. The usual plan^ I believe^ is^ that a certain 
sum is stopped per week from each man's wages> and if that does 
not prove sufficient, an additional gathering is made. The ac-> 
counts of this fund are kept at the office^ and there is generally a 
man appointed by the men themselves to look over it^ or any one 
may examine it who wishes to do so. As so few of the men can 
read or write, this is probably the source of their suspicion that 
more is taken from them than is paid in contributions in cases of 
sickness. The master provides a surgeon and medicine^ &c« 
Various suggestions for forming a comprehensive relief-fund have 
found favour with the men, by which, indeed, they would absolve 
themselves from bearing any part of the burden ; first, on the plea 
of their not being able to afford it ; secondly, on the ground that 
during strikes, their contributions to the widow, &c., cannot be 
paid. It is obvious that while they voluntarily abstain from work 
one or two days in the fortnight, and nevertheless earn from 15^. 
to 30 J. per week, and moreover spend what they do earn so ex- 
travagantly, their first plea is inadmissible ; and the second is one 
which would afford a strong argument with the masters against 
their claims. Undoubtedly it would be a most natural, desirable, 
and humane arrangement, that where such vast sums are weekly 
paid in wages, and such large amounts of produce raised from 
the mines, a small per centage should be laid aside from both, to 
form a fund from which abundant and liberal relief might be ob- 
tained in cases of accident or death ; and under a healthy state 
of the relations between master and servant in these compact dis- 
tricts of mining labour, such an arrangement Csomewhat on the 
plan existing in all the mining districts of Prussia) would be 
most easy. But while any approach to a mutual good under- 
standing and confidence is so rare ; while the master is looked 
upon (however unjustly) as having but one object, that of reducing 
wages to the lowest point and on the slightest pretext ; and while 
the men obstruct their master in various ways in the most advan- 
tageous use of his capital, and are frequently led into unjustifiable 
strikes, by which that capital and his trade generally are seriously 
injured, it cannot be matter of surprise that any comprehensive 
measures by which the condition of the labouring man might be 
improved, as far as they would proceed from a mutual co-opera- 
tion between master and men, are slow to be considered. 
Truck The difficult question of " truck " was urged on my notice by 

system. several of the leading proprietors of the iron-works whose men 
are scrupulously paid in money. Such masters naturally feel ex- 
ceedmgly sore that so many of their competitors in trade procure 
for themselves what is considered an unfair advantage, by violating 
the law against the payment of wages in goods. In times of de- 
pressed trade this advantage, which is estimated at upwards of 7 
per cent., is often suflScient to give the master paying m truck the 
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command of the market. Several proprietors who refuse to 
violate the law in this respect informed me that they had been 
offered by large dealers 7 per cent, upon the value of all the 
goods that might be supplied to their men, if they would adopt the 
system of truck and allow them to open a shop at their works. 
In addition to this is the further considerable advantage^ that these 
dealers offer to accept bills at five months* date in payment of 
any amount of goods so disposed of. Many of those gentlemen 
who had hitherto resisted these temptations, and honourably and 
conscientiously conformed to the law, asserted to me that they 
were apprehensive of being driven in their own defence to follow 
an example which they cannot but condemn. 

There are many and various ways of evading the law, but one 
of the best known and most commented on in the district is that 
adopted at the large iron-works of Messrs. Lloyd and Co., Wed- 
nesbury. Mr. Lloyd, who is a member of the Society of Friends, 
most readily and frankly explained his mode of proceeding to me. 
His settlements with the men are fortnightly. If in the interval 
a workman wants goods or money, he comes to the - office and 
writes a cheque (a specimen of which was given me) on the Bir- 
mingham Banking Company, payable to bearer. These cheques 
are written for every variety of small sums, generally under a 
pound, usually perhaps from 2^. &d, to 10^. It is understood that 
the cheque is never to be presented at the Birmingham bank, 
which is ten miles off, but to be taken to the shop in connexion 
with the works. There the workman may obtain money at the 
rate of 4^. in the pound, and the rest he must receive in goods. 
If, for instance, a man has occasion for a couple of shillings in 
money in the course of the week, he must go to the office and 
draw a cheque for 10^. Mr. Lloyd did not think that, on an 
average, more than 65. in the pound of the entire wages paid by 
him was taken in goods. He stated that the money balances paid 
by him had amounted to 1000/. per week, and that for the then 
current fortnight a sum of 1500Z. had just been placed on his 
table. Many families, however, doubtless received in goods a 
much larger proportion, probably not less than two-thirds, of 
their earnings. 

Mr. Lloyd entered with me without reserve into the general 

question of the truck system, and had no hesitation in justifying 

nis practice on the following grounds: — Ist.That his proceedings 

did not amount to an evasion of the law; on the plea that by the 

8th sect, of the Act (1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 37) it is permitted to pay 

wages in bank notes, " and in drafts or orders for the payment of 

money to the bearer on demand, drawn upon any person or persons 

carrying on the business of a banker, being duly licensed, within 

fifteen miles of the place where such drafts or orders shall be so 

paid." I asked Mr. Lloyd whether these drafts for such small 

sums ^ a few shillings were ever presented at the Birmingham 

Toank on which they were drawn. He answered, " A few have 
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been^ but very few." ** What course would you take with a work- 
man who should present any such cheque at that bank?" ^^In 
all probability we should discharge him." 

By the second section of the Act it Is enacted, " That if, in any 
contract hereafter to be made between any artificer in any of the 
trades hereinafter to be enumerated and his employer, any pro* 
vision shall be made directly or indirectly respecting the place 
where^ or the manner in which, or the person or persons with 
whom, the whole or any part of the wages due to any such arti^y 
ficer shall be laid out or escpended, such contract shall be and is 
hereby declared illegal, null, and void." 

I should think few persons would find it easy to follow the in- \ 
g^iuity which in the face of the words ** directly or indirectly," 
and the words succeeding them, in the above clause, can maintain 
that the proceeding above described is not an evasion, though it 
;aiay not be a direct violation, of the law.* 

As a second ground of justification, Mr. Lloyd referred to the 
position of his collieries^ on the edge of the coalfield, where the 
beds are thin and the coal difficult to work ; any profits therefore 
which he may make from his shop, he considers as only putting 
him on an equality in the iron trade with those masters who 
possess ^Mhick" coal, and are in other respects more favourably 
situated* It is only fair to say^ that this argument ij& not regaixied 
by Mr. Lloyd!s competitors in the trade as valid to the extent 
claimed for it, 

Mr. Lloyd's third ground on which he justifies pajring wages in 
truck is, that it is a benefit to the men and their families, *' and 
that if he did not think so he would not continue it." I have no 
doubt that this opinion is held sincerely. Without qu^tion, to the 
families of men of drunken habits it is an advantage. But it has 
been frequently shown by the clearest evidence, that to all other 
workmen it is unjust and injurious. A careful wife, obliged to 
deal at a truck shop, cannot make her^ husband's wages go as far 
as if she w«re at full liberty to exercise her judgment as to where 
and when she would make her purchases. It must, not un<t«* 
quently^ happen that she is obliged to dispose at a great disad- 
vantage of goods she gets at the truck shop, in order to. buy some- 
thing, for the purchase of which she requires ready money, — 
some article that she cannot get at the master's shop. It has been 
&een above, that at these works, if a man wants during the week 
rU. in money, he must draw a cheque for 5^., taking the remaining 
As. in goods, which perhapsihe would otherwise do mthout. And 
if he should want 5«„ and has only credit with his master to that 
.amount, he must inevitab)y be a loser by being compelled to take 
4^. worth of it in goods at bis master's shQp> to be afterwards 
turned into money at a loss. 

* Since the abov^ was written I have been informed that, in recent proceedings 
-against Mr. Lloyd, he has been convicted in each case where the amount of the cheque 
!.i»a«iuuder2(b4 
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The ntiinercms moral and social disadvantaged arising from 
the prevalence of truck have been too often pointed out to re- 
quire repetition. It has been shown to act injuriously to society^ 
in preventing th^ increase of the middle ckuss> in perpetuating 
a feeling in the minds of the men that they are not fairly dealt 
with, (however honourably the toaster's shop may be conducted, 
as there is every reason to believe is the case in this instance,) 
attid in affording the bad example of the palpable evasion of a 
law passed after much consideration, expressly to guard the 
interests of the* labouring man. Many other equally c(^nt 
arrguments of a general nature have been urged against it ; but 
none, unhappily^ are likely to weigh mfuch with those who are 
able to persuade themselves of the propriety of what so strongly 
favours their own pecuniary interests. Mr. Lloyd; though from 
the extensive character of his works he is one of the most conspi- 
cuous, is &r from being the only iron or coal master in this district 
who keeps a truck shop, either avowedly or indirectly, to the 
great annoyance and disadvantage of their competitors who faith- 
fiilly obey the law, many of whom have expressed regret that the 
suggestion of Lord Hatherton (the originator of the Act), in a 
letter quoted by Sir Thomas Tancred in his Report upon the 
district in 1842, to increase the penalties for evasion^ has not yet 
b^en brought formally before Parliament.* 

But were all these more or less weighty and real grievances Want of 
corrected, and were the many material and moral hindrances to a »<i«l"*te 
better statfe of society above pointed out removed, there would yet religioug 
remain the most difficult and most important part of the work, and genenl 
the amendm^it and the elevation of the religious and intellectual g^^?^°°* 
character of the people. Their actual state in those particulars j^orf^lg. 
pres«its a remarkable subject for reflection. There is no lack 
of religious feeling among^ the coliiisrs and miners of the district, 
and it has so far operated upon their lives as to subdue the more 
inolent elements of character, and to render them kind, humane^ 
and free from the graver crimes. Their tendency is indeed rather 
towards religious enthusiasm, as shown at various times of excite- 
ment, and remarkably so during the recent prevalence of the 
cholera. Very numerous^ I am informed, at that time were the 
instances of prayer meetings held by them, either before they went 
downithe pits in the early morning, or in the pits before they began 
their work, or during their dinner hour. Some of their masters were 
applied to to lend'them rooms (such as unoccupied store-rooms,. &c.) 

'^ An Anociation ibi the mppfOttion of ''tntclc" has since f^aiBeds Cfmsideraible' 
ijnmber of convictions in this couoty^ wit^out^ hower^F, as haa been stated to me by* 
one of the masters paying in money, making any appacent progress towards *' breaking 
UB Ihe system.** Tbe "money-paying** masters, who unquestionably are taken 
*^fcnt6ge of by the "•trook-paymg " masters to the amount of at least 10 per cent:, 
sreemiiieDay emitted to tfaefuitbcr conideratton of tbe Legislature; forriiould they^ 
bedriyen^in self-defence^as they anticiiJat^ to resort to paying in truck, few* stepr 
could be taken more (disastrous to the welfare of these large mining communities, or 
more likely eventually to disturb the peace of society among them. It is possible that 
wrger penalties on second and subsequent convictions might aid in supporting the law. 
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for the purpose. Occan<Hially> as was stated to me by gentlemen 
who were present at some of these meetings, as many as one or two 
hundred colliers, &c., would assemble, and in one instance as many 
as 700 ; and after singing a hymn, would remain on their knees for 
nearly an hour at a time, following the prayers of one of their local 
preachers (usually one of their own body), and lamenting aloud 
their own sinful lives, specifying their own particular failings, such 
as spending so much of their money in drink, and giving so little 
of it to their wives and families, and resolving to amend. But 
within a fortnight after the disappearance of the cholera these 
meetings began visibly to decline ; and the information givea me 
in various quarters when I was in the district about six weeks 
afler, was that many of them had been abandoned. The magis* 
trates informed me that they had remarked a considerable falling off 
in the ordinary cases brought before them during the cholera, and 
a sudden increase again as soon as the danger had passed. This 
was confirmed by the Superintendent of the Police of the district, 
J. H. Hatton, Esq., who obligingly furnished me with the quar^ 
terly Returns of his office, from which it appears that, from Feb. 
1848 to Feb. 1850, the commitments for intoxication and for com-* 
plaints against owners of beer-houses, &c., were, in the respective 
quarters during that period, 360, 340, 343, 350, 252, 287, 342, 
346, 402; indicating very plainly an interruption of drinking^ 
habits under the apprehension of the cholera in the spring and 
summer of 1849, and a remarkable increase of them, notwith-i' 
standing the continued low earnings, immediately after the cause 
of terror had been removed. 

All parties, indeed, admit and lament the great deficiency of 
moral restraint founded on sound and firm religious principle. It 
is a common observation that the wives of the colliers and miners, 
and of those employed about the iron works and manufactories of* 
the district, assert that they are better off during a period of low 
wages, and that the more respectable among them dread the 
return of high wages, and the consequent drunkenness, extrava- 
gance, and disorder that ensue. Every master, every respectable 
contractor, every magistrate, clergyman, professional man, or 
person of any grade whatever well conversant with the district, 
confirmed the above statements. 

This is the testimony of an experienced mine agent on this 
subject :— 

** It would be greatly to the interest of all parties if the masters 
could * moralise ' their men ; they would become better servants, better 
fathers, and better in all respects. As it is, as soon as they begin to 
earn high wages they relax in their work, and are not a whit the better 
as to domestic comforts in any way ; but on the contrary, spend more in 
drink ; and to help to supply this, and enable the father to idle away a 
part of his time, the children are taken from school at the earliest mo» 
inent that they can earn anything." 
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A leading minister of a dissenting congregation said, — 

•* I have long been well acquainted with the mining people of this 
neig'libourhood, and haye frequent occasion to visit them in their houses. 
They are sadly given to sensual and self-indulgent habits. They spend 
their money as fast as they get it in ^ feasts and fasts.' Men who are 
getting a pound a- week, and might get more, will let their wives and 
daughters work upon the pit bank, and you may see them on their return 
honie» filthy and dirty, set about cooking their husband's or father's 
dinner, and with no ideas of how to make a home respectable," 

A contractor^ who also held prayer meetings in his pits^ as a 
local preacher^ said,— 

'The conduct of the men in good times was very bad; sabbaths 
breaking, gambling, drunkenness, and neglecting their families, are 
their common practices ; and a great many have said lately that the bad 
times and the cholera were sent to punish them." 

The Rev. Mr. Davis, whose experience had been longest of the 
dissenting ministers stationed at the large town of BUstou, in- 
formed me, — 

*^ That he regretted to say, that according to his own observation the 
women were quite as much given to self* indulgence in their habits as 
the men. He knew instances of men earning 2/. a week, who, to add to 
their means of extravagance, allowed their wives or daughters to work 
on the pit banks, or anywhere; and that numbers who were earning a 
pound a-week did so.'* 

A large employer, also a dissenter, stated, — 

•'After the wages are received on the Saturday night, plenty of the 
men go into a cook's^shop with their wives and spend nearly every 
farthing they have.'* 

Another contractor, in the employ of one of the principal pro-^ 
prietors of the district, stated, — 

" The efforts of the Wesleyans have been very great in doing what 
they could for the religious instruction of the people. I am a Wesleyan 
myself, but my apprentices attend the church. I have been a * butty * 
for many years, and do what I can to discourage bad habits in the men, 
especially drunkenness. But they will bring their families clear to ruin 
for drink. Plenty of them go to chapel and attend prayer meetings, 
but they take very little heed of what goes on, and plenty cannot under- 
stand what they hear either in church or chapel. The butties are 
doing all they can to set the best example ; but all the prayer-meetings 
and preachings wiU not keep the men from drink or from their other bad 
habits, and they spend every farthing they can upon themselves, and 
care little what becomes of their families." 

It is superfluous to add that the account given to me by the 
clergy and by all persons best capable of observing the real moral 
condition of the labouring classes in this district was to the same 
effect in every respect as the above. 

All parties are equally agreed as to the very small amount of state of 
intellectual cultivation even among those of the colliers and miners «ducatioo. 
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and violence. The carelessness^ selfishness, and drunkenness^ and 
the bad example in other respects^ of the father, very soon impress 
themselves on the mind of his offspring. No defi^ence and respect 
is claimed by himself> and no submission of the heart is yielded by 
bis children. The quiet dignity so compatible with humble life, 
and so conspicuous in all favourable specimens of it, is little known ; 
that dignity which, conscious of deserving respect, exacts it from 
children^ and. receives it from superiors^ and thus establishes in the 
i^ainds of the young that habit of due deference and proper subor-* 
dination which is the root of every virtue. In the absence of this> 
the child very soon becomes self-willed, and escapes more and more 
from control; It is a common saying among them that their chil- 
dren go to school when they like, and leave it when they like; 
and they are taken away on making the leaBt complaint to the 
mother that they have been punished ; and in this manner the 
little time afforded them for instructioa is frittered away. Until 
lately, the Sunday-school was thei chief instrument of the little 
teaching they obtained ; latterly, an. increased disposition has been 
shown to send them for a short time to day-schools, as gpod ones 
have increased in number.. But the short period during which 
they are subject to good discipline or authoritative teaching often 
prevents any very marked or lasting impressien being made either 
oa their minds or maoners. They ace sent at aut early, often 
before the legal agef,,to W4)r.k below grcH]nd,,to help to supply the 
extravaganoe of their parents. 14 on earoung enough to support 
themselves, they, remain at home, the domestic example is: often 
liot likely to make thent better than, their fathers ; i^ they take 
what, they earn with them and lodge elsewhere, they fall into 
worse habits;, or at 21, or even earlier^ they marry some young 
person brought up. in. the same manner as themsebes« and transfer 
the same low degree of mind and. morals to another generation. 
With the period of manhood comes, if they are so dbposed, their 
choice of some place of religious, worship. Tbe^ religious- im«- 
pressions which they miiy have received at the Sunday-school 
or chapel lead them to unite themselves with some religious hoAif, 
iBLnd to attend the evening prayer-meeting« of the local preachers^ 
chiefly men of their own class. The bonds of defermiee and 
re^ct to authority which, attach them to these societies of their 
own. choosing cannot be expected, to be very strong.; and on occa** 
9ions of disagreement or difference of opinion. they oot ufifrequently 
either discontinue their attendance, or join some other society. 
Many join no religious body atall; andiive inihe habitual disregard 
9f all religious ordinances^. When they begin to discuss tbequestioQi 
.of Wages and tlieir situation as workmen, their leaders on those 
pointSj whom they find, in, possession of the sympathies and minds 
of their fellow wonkzxien, are either some of the more stirring and 
those a little more acquainted with reading and writing among 
|bfimselve8> or delegates appointed and paid by their own or other 
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districts to advise them on these matters. By these men they are 
taught to look on their masters as occupying a sort of hostile posi- 
tion, as endeavouring, whenever they can, to obtain an unfair advan- 
tage over the labouring man, as reducing wages whenever it is in 
their power, and as only to be deterred from it by the loss inflicted on 
both parties by a strike. They are instructed that it is no part of 
their duty to consider their master's interests as well as their own ; 
that they owe him no consideration, or any more respect than they 
would pay to one of themselves. They speak of their masters by 
their surnames. It has been put into their minds *' that they are 
as good as their masters.** Exaggerating the principle of equality 
before God and the law, they extend it to a social and moral 
equality, the accident of wealth being the only difference which 
they acknowledge in that respect between themselves and their 
masters. 
Increased In this, those who read anything are encouraged by the cheap 
ly the kind periodical publications or smsdl pamphlets which circulate among 
periodical them. I made two collections of these, with the view of seeing in 
publica- what spirit the lower classes were addressed by their own favourite 
di^^ir *^^^^"> ^^^ vfhsit was the kind of intellectual food supplied to 
Character * them. 

of these. In a second collection of all the small and low-priced periodicals 

(Id, and l^rf. each), circulating in the towns of Wednesbury and 

Bilston, I found that of the total number (15) seven were written 

in a good spirit, though containing portions of very inferior novels 

and tales^ (published in fragments after the manner of the French 

feuilletons), which would be more likely to lower tlie taste and 

injure the morals of the young than to convey any sound in- 

Advocacy strucdon. JEiffht were written in a spirit of hostility either to the 

Ln ofia- institutions or the religion of the country, or both : five of these 

fidelity, are organs of Chartism and Socialism ; the other three, though not 

and Social- professing Chartism, approach very near it/ and appear to have 

^""^ more in view the dissemination of infidelity, and the discussion 

of the doctrines of Socialism^ which is spoken of with appro* 

bation. 

I am informed that all these publications of the latter class 
(anarchical. Socialist, and infidel) have a considerable and an 
increasing sale in these districts. Their advertisements show that 
there are about 13 cheap periodicals devoted to these views^ 

Eublished chiefly in London^ of which eight circulate in this neighs 
ourhood. 
Some of these publications are in the form of penny almanacs, by 
fair the greater part of the matter contained in them being extracts 
from Socialist writers, and reproductions of their ideas and prin- 
ciples. I had an opportunity in December last of making a collection 
in Paris of the almanacs published by the partisans of Socialism 
and of the Red Republic, and circulated in such numbers through- 
out France; I have compared those bearing the names of the 
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leaders of that party, as * Almanach D^mocratique et Progressif 
de TAmi du Peuple, pour 1850,' par F. V. Raspail; ^Almanach 
Hepublicain Democratique, pour 1850/ redige par les citoyens 
Arnaud (de TArriege), Barbes^ Louis Blanc> Blanqui, Considerant, 
Xiamennais, Ledru-KoUin, F. V. Raspail, &c., &c. ; and other > 

similar publications, with those now being published in England, 
and I find them identical in their views and arguments, and the 
latter an evident copy, in design and partly in execution, of the 
former. Indeed, the Republican and Socialist literature of the Con- 
tinent is plainly visible in its effect on the tone, the language, 
and the doctrines, of all the English publications above com- 
mented on. 

There have at all times been a certain class of periodicals of a Extreme 
low grade, circulating among the poor, conveying to their minds of tb^ 
the worst doctrines, and inspiring them with a distrust of the cheap peri- 
institutions of society, and a feeline of enmity against those «wl*5a^' 
above them. But the new feature m the present agitation iSo/aii**°'* 
its extreme bitterness of spirit and violence of language against authority. 
all classes except the lowest, its crusade against wealth, its ad- 
vocacy of infidelity, and its open adoption of the principles of 
Socialism. 

These characteristics are by no means confined to the peri* 
odicals avowedly Chartist and Socialist in their tendency, but 
many of them belong to those addressed to classes whose in- 
telligence and whose interests might be expected to place them 
above any sympathy with such writings — such as the highest 
class of artisans and the lower grades of the middle class. They 
are the more attractive because of their earnest tone and manner, 
and the cordial spirit of sympathy with what they believe to be 
for the benefit and improvement of those for whom they write. 
Many also display considerable command of language and vigour 
of style, and skill in the exposition of their views. The bent of 
^lind which they give evidence of is evidently traceable either to 
the sceptical German school, or to a predominating intellectual 
cultivation, without the guide and check of sound religious teach- 
ing. Indeed it seems to exhibit the result of a mental cultivation 
without any guide at all; and nothing is more conspicuous in 
most of these writings than either the entire absence of all reference 
to, or the bold denial of the wisdom and authority of, all the 
great writers of all ages who have been hitherto regarded as the 
instructors of mankind. They write as if history and philosophy had 
no existence ; and as respects the former, they are also engaged in 
distorting it with a view to vilify the upper classes, and especially 
in misrepresenting or concealing everything in the Continental 
revolutions of the last two years from which their real causes, 
their actual progress, their consequences, and the true characters 
of the actors in them, could be known and understood. They 
deny the authority of principles and the wisdom of institutions 
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that faaye received the satietion of ages, asd lAioy call upon tbe 
young, the saperOcial, and the presumptuous, to reascnt and to 
act as if nothiag had been fixed before them, and as if society 
were to begin anew with each generation. 
Unwifeto It would be unwise to treat lightly the possible effect of 
SJr^\l '^'^^^^ ^^ *^ character, especially as so many of them present 
cffe^of ^ themselves to the mmds of the working classes with the claim of 
tfaeie being exdnsiyely their friends, and their only faithful and sound 

Jj^*^ ^^ advisers, and are conducted with an ability quite capable of making* 
and^»^iety. them attractive. Such appeals to the pride, the jealousy, the 
cupidity, the ill feelings of human nature, find ready access to 
the minds and passions of the ill-informed, and to all who are 
suffering in any way, either from the injustice of others, from 
misfortune, or from their own iaults or vices. Considering tfae 
mimber of sudi individuals that must always exist in large com- 
munities, and the very low degree of intelligence, arising from the 
neglect of sound education, pervading them, a period of excitement 
might bring to light the fact that the poison had been widely and 
effectively disseminated, and the object of its propagators attained 
in endangering the peace of society. 

It is necessary to consider how to meet this new and organized 
attack upon religion and society ; to ask where is the authoritative 
teaching that shall command the attention of men in the state of mind 
above described; to look around for any real causes for the ill-feeling 
on which these writings seek to work, and endeavour in a Christian 
spirit to soften or remove them. It is in the power of those thus 
vilified to '*live down" the numerous calumnies which these writings 
so freely pour upon them; though this is rendered somewhat more^ 
difficult by the determined manner in which nearly every motive is 
maligned and every act misrepresented, and by the almost total 
absence of any generous recognition of anything great or good in our 
political or social institutions, or in the conduct of individuals of the 
higher classes towards those below them. But effectually to coun- 
teract these assaults on all the principles on which society is 
founded ; to preserve allegiance to the doctrines of Christianity ; to 
re-establish a feeling of reverence for authority, just deference to 
superiors, respect for ''the masters of human wisdom" in past and 
present times ; to lead the inquiring mind to caution, and to a dis- 
trust of rash judgments and hasty conclusions ; to direct the young; 
to raise their tastes above the superficial, ill-written, and worth- 
less, or the more dangerous, because ably written, literature, which 
attracts by its cheapness and by its presumptuous spirit, and to 
fix in their minds and hearts those principles and tastes which 
alone are consistent with their real welfare iand the true progress 
of a Christian and a great community, will require efforts for the 
diffusion of sound and effective education among the lower classes, 
far greater and more sustained. than have yet been made. 

For many years after the population began to accumulate in 



this distriat very little was done by the members of the Church to Wanto t 
supply the increasing want of clergy, or to set on foot schools at all. *¥*»i^""* 
adequate either in nu mber or efficiency . During that time the efforts 
of the various bodies of dissenters were great in building chapels 
a.nd establishing schools^ though priBcipally Sunday-schools, 
Society is greatly indebted to iJ^eae ef&rts^ as having been th^ 
principal means* of diffiising any religious sentiments among the 
iiias3 of the people. They are continued with vigour, and of late 
years with .the addition of many instances of liberal expenditure in 
erecting good day-schools in connexion with or greatly aided by 
dissenting congregations. Within the last few years the members 
of the Church have become more alive to their responsibilities and. 
duties. Large sums of money have been raised and applied to 
the building and endowing churches and establishing schools 
under properly qualified masters. Several new parochial districts 
have been formed, and others are about to be ; and an addition of 
18 has been made to the clergy in the mining portion of South 
Staffordshire alone within the last five or six years. But most of 
the districts are still far too large for one clergyman ; and I heard 
complaints of the salaries of schoolmasters being in many in- 
stances too low to. secure the services of men of the required 
ability^ conduct, and intelligence. The schoolmaster should 
always be regarded as a powerful assistant to the clergyman in 
raising the principles, the taste, and the judgment of young and 
old abo\'e the attractions of such literature as has been just 
described. ^ 

All parties, also, find themselves obstructed by the prevail- 
ing character of the population, the wide-spread sensuality, the 
low average degree of intelligence, which causes it to be diffi- 
cult to make any deep and lasting impressions, or to appeal 
with effect to the reason and conscience ; and they have now 
before them the further task of contending with and preventing 
the spread of doctrines flattering to the pride and indolence, and 
attractive to the cupidity of the ill-informed, and subversive of all 
order and progress, moral or material. The practical good sense 
of the most intelligent of these classes will enable them to reject 
those doctrines, but the state of mind of the great majority is 
such as to predispose them to be led away. The jealous and 
envious feelings now existing will be stimulated, their ideas still 
more unsettled and perverted, and it will become more difficult 
to direct them aright. 

The clergy and schoolmasters find with regret that, notwith- ?^®^* .*^^ 
standing their exertions to establish good schools at the very low thrd^Se 
rate of \d, or 2rf. per week, the children attend very irregularly,, for a sound 
and are generally taken away as soon as they can earn a shilling ^^^ 
or two a week, before they have learnt anything well and soundly, education, 
or have been trained by salutary discipline. 
Much might be done by the employers to correct this evil. 
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There are probably very few among the labouring people of this 
district who cannot afford to dispense with the labour of their 
children at so early an age ; and they are led by mere cupidity 
and selfishness to their present practice, which is so injurious to 
their children's future welfare. I have in former Beports men" 
tioned several instances where large proprietors or large companies 
have laid down a rule that none of their workmen shall take their 
children into the works until they are eleven years old at least. 
If public opinion is not yet prepared in the mining districts to 
amend the present law, or to adopt the principle of the Factory 
and Print Work Acts on the subject of the education of children, 
•notwithstanding the acknowledged benefits conferred on the factory 
population by the operation of those Acts in that particular, it 
would be a matter of very little difficulty to any employer to adopt 
them practically in relation to his own works, by requiring that 
all the children employed there should have been a certain time at 
school before they are admitted to work for him. 

In conjunction with this I would venture to repeat, in reference 
to this district, the suggestion which I explained in my last 5'ear*s 
Report in reference to the districts of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire; namely, the offering prizes in the form of "Exhi- 
bitions,** of a few pounds each per annum, to all the schools 
under trained or well-qualified masters in the neighbourhood, to a 
certain number of the boys of best character and ability. This would 
create emulation, and induce many to stay longer at school. I 
suggested also that there should be other exhibitions offered to 
young men who had been a few years at work in the mines or 
collieries, &c., to induce them to attend lectures on subjects bear^ 
ing on the theory and practice of mining, which might be easily 
set on foot in either of the adjacent towns. This would apply 
the stimulus that is now wanting in behalf of a greater attention 
to elementary education, by showing that, in addition to its ordi- 
nary good effects on the character, it would be likely to lead 
directly to pecuniary benefit and to advancement in life. And it 
is obvious that money laid out in the above manner would be most 
beneficially expended as regards the interests of the great em- 
ployers of labour in this district, as directly tending to raise up a , 
class of contractors and mining agents possessing higher qualifi- 
cations than can now be generally met with. 

I have above adverted to the great lack of even the common 
rudiments of education among the numerous and important body 
of contractors (taken from the elite of the working men) in this 
district, upon whom rests so much of the responsibility of the 
successful application of the vast capitals employed; namely, that 
in very many instances where I made the inquiry, I was informed 
that not more than one-half of them could write, and that many 
could not read. But there is also a superior class of persons 
to these (superior in duties and responsibilities), the mine agents, 
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of whom there are about sixty in the district, whose business 
it is to direct the underground workings, &c., and even of these I 
am informed that very many are possessed of little more than the 
lowest rudiments of instruction. The following is the account of 
them given me by one of the principal mining engineers of the 
district: — 

** There are at a rough estimate about sixty mine agents in this coal- 
field (South Staffordshire). They have the supervision of all the coal 
and ironstone pits ; they lay them out for work and ventilation ; they 
are expected to understand all the details of the machinery belonging 
to the pits, both for pumping and drawing, where shafts are to be sunk, 
&c. It is upon their judgment that outlays are incurred often of many 
thousand pounds. The greater number of these mine agents have been 
working men within the last 12 or 14 years. I believe that many of 
them cannot write— I know, I think, as many as 14 or 15 who are 
unable to do so, and certainly some of these are unable to read, or were 
so only a short time ago. I should think that out of the sixty there 
may be twenty-five who are educated men ; the rest, say about twenty, 
are in a sort of intermediate state as regards intelligence. 

*' It is a serious loss to all the iron and coal works of the district, 
and to the capital employed in them, that the whole of the mine agents 
are not equal in point of education to the minority abovementioned. It 
is a matter of common occurrence that great losses arise fi'om want of 
proper observation and skill in the mine agents or underground bailifis. 
There is such a demand for men of that class, that the masters are 
obliged, in order to carry on their mining operations, to select the best 
men they can find among the workmen. I at this moment want a 
man as underground bailitf, and cannot find one. When I ask of any 
one, ' Do you know a man who would do for me ?' the answer usually 
is, 'Would it require writing? .If it would not, I think I. know 
one who might do.' A man offered himself to me the other day who 
had been a * butty ' for a great many years, with 200 men under him, 
but he could not write. 

" The butty is under the immediate direction of the underground 
baijiff. Many of these underground bailiffs cannot * read * a plan, and 
they work without one. They measure the work done by the butty, and 
keep it in their minds, or if they can write they enter it in a book. 
They also peg it downon the surface. In this rude way many of the 
workings are still marked down, and this is the only record of them. 
Then conies perhaps some accident by which the pegs are lost, they 
get taken up, or are accidentally buried in some rubbish, and no one 
can tell how far the workings went in that. direction. Fourteen years 
ago there were scarcely any regular plans made of the workings in this 
district. In some few instances of disputed boundaries plans were 
made ; but there were no regular working plans. It would obviate a 
vast deal of needless expense and loss if all the butties and under- 
ground bailiffs were to keep or could understand plans." 

All this was confirmed to me by several persons, employers and 
agents. One of the former, a partner in one of the largest iron 
works of the district, added, — 
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proprieties and eomforts of their homes, from which every good 
element of society takes its origin, 
j^^ The great number of beer-houses and public-houses in the 

""*"' district is considered by nearly all the persons who adverted to it 
widi me as a fruitful source of mudi of the demoralizatioQ that 
prevails. The temptation is placed so continually in the way of 
the thousands who are but too predisposed to yield to it, that a 
vast amount of extravagance, misery, and ruin are produced, that 
would not otherwise occur. No clearer proof of this need be 
given than the effect of the Act passed in August, 1848 (1 1 & 12 
Vict c. 49), " for regulating the Sale of Beer and odier Liquors 
on the Lord's Day.'* By this Act the prohibition of the sale of 
beer and spirits before the termination of the morning divine ser- 
vice on Sundays, and Christmas Day, Good Friday, and public 
fast or thanksgiving days, is extended from the metr^poUtan police 
district 1o Great Britain. The Act recites that the prohibition 
within the metropolitan district and in some other places in Eng- 
land had been attended with great benefits. The tesdmony of 
magistrates, of the superintendent of the police, of the clergy, and 
numerous other persons having the best opportunities of judging, 
was unanimous as to the immediate good results observable from 
the operation of the prohibition in tins mining district. 'Ihe 
number of cases of drunkenness and disorder on the Sunday 
(unfortunately before greatly desecrated by them) very perceptibly 
declined. It is earnestly to be desired that some further re- 
strictions could be placed on the Act for the Sale of Beer, &c., an 
Act which, according to almost universal testimony, has exercised 
a most demoralising influence upon the labouring population of 
this country. 
Sanday The practical effect of a great deal that is or might be done for 

laboor. the moral improvement of the working classes must be weakened, 
wherever Sunday labour is permitted beyond the point at which 
it may, in this district, on a conscientious view of the circum- 
stances, admit of some excuse. It is to be regretted that so many 
iron furnaces should, by their volumes of flame and smoke, remind 
every spectator far and near, that on this day, consecrated to rest 
and religious exercises, there should be so many individuals with- 
drawn from both. The nature of the coal or ironstone is often an 
obstacle to the wishes of the master in this respect. If the blast 
were to be stopped, or the furnace not fed as usual, damage might 
, be done in a few hours to the amount of two or three hundred 

pounds. Most of the iron-masters have reduced the amount of 
work at their furnaces to the lowest point consistent, according to 
their own opinion, with safety ; but I find still complaints that 
there are instances where the nature of the material would, with 
* proper care, admit of a longer cessation ; and, in such instances, 
not only is an unfair advantage felt to be taken of those masters 
who act conscientiously, but a handle is given to the imputation 
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that the precepts of morality are little regarded when interfered 
with by the thirst of gain. 

All the gentlemen of this district who remember what it was Brutal 
several years ago are agreed as to the good consequences of the ^P^''^* 
Act which enabkd magistrates to interfere summarily to put 
down brutal sports* The taste for them> as I have already 
mentioned, has unhappily still survived in very many among the 
labouring classes; as is evidenced by their breeding dogs for 
fighting, and meeting at distant places, secretly agreed upon, t6 
indulge this savage amusement. The remnant of these brutalizing 
habits might be materially checked by a little more active inter- 
ference on the part of some employers, a portion of whose men 
openly keep these dogs in the neighbourhood of their works. 

Any expenditure of time, attention, or money by the master in Inattention 
bdiialf of the men, by which he shows a practical interest in their *? t^« '^el- 
welfare, is valuable in this district, as tending to produce a better ^antg of 
feeling and a greater degree of mutual confidence, without which the men. 
no very great progress can be made towards a more harmonious 
and satisfactory state of society. There are still several just 
grievances which produce irritation and distrust in the minds of 
the men, and which a little more thoughtfulness on the part of 
many masters might easily put an end to. 

It has been represented to me, that when the men are down the 
pits at night, it is not uncommon for the engineman and every 
one connected with the surface to go home, and the pits are left 
without any one with whom those below-ground can communicate. 
It not unfrequently happens that accidents of a very serious nature 
occur in the pits at these times. It is a grievous aggravation of 
the sufferings of the unfortunate men who happen to get hurt, that 
they are obliged to He there with wounded limbs or crushed bodies 
for many hours before they can be removed; and it is also 
deeply felt by their comrades, who are helpless spectators of 
their pain. Their attempts to draw attention, by shaking the 
chain, are often ineffectual, as the pit may be out of the way of 
any casual passenger. Many instances were mentioned to me, 
with expressions of great feeling (as having occurred to friends, 
fathers, brothers), of such sufferings having been prolonged for 
six or seven hours, as well as of deaths having ensued for want of 
timely aid. It is difficult to understand that indifference to human 
suffering that can dispose a master to allow a number of men, 
who are at work for his advantage, to be subjected to such con- 
tingencies, when they might be obviated by a few shillings a week 
paid to a watchman to visit the pits from time to time during 
the night, a precaution which is taken by most of the leading 
employers in the district. 

Fatal accidents are not uncommon in consequence of pit-shafts 
being left uncovered, or covered imperfectly, after being worked out. 
They are in considerable number, and, although they may be well 
known to persons long conversant with the locality, they are dan- 
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gerous to the very many strangers constantly resortUkg to tbeae 
coal6elds, and even, on dark or foggy , Bights, to the older resir 
dents. Many of these uncovered pits are within a few yards of a 
road or a public footpath. S^i^eral gentlemen, surgeons and othera^ 
spoke to me of the numerous instances of death that had comt^ 
under their notice in consequence of persons falling down these 
places. Within the last fortnight a man, a woman, and a diild 
have so lost their lives. It is a serious imputation on the fau« 
manity of those {n*opri6tors who omit to take a proper mode of 
preventing these disasters by building over the tops of these 
deserted pits with brick in an effectual manner. 

I fouiid it a subject of complaint among the men, that at some 
of the works the ventilation was not so well attended to as it had 
been ; especially, tibat whereas the master formerly found a man 
to attend to the ' air-heads/ and to atop up the ^ dams ' of the old 
works, this is now left to the contractor, who, to save a little ex- 
pense, is apt to neglect it. But as the subject of the ventilation 
of mines and collieries is now undergoing investigation by two 
properly qualified gentlemen appointed by the Groveroment, and 
as their attention will probably before long be dipected to this dis- 
trict, the above matters of complaint will, if weU founded, come 
under their notice. 

It is felt also to be a grievance that at most of the collieries 
there is no time allowed for breakfast. The expressions used to 
me were, '^ We think we should have our breakfast- time allowed 
like other trades. Men and boys now snatch it as they can. The 
pit does not stop (i. e, the drawing of the coal goes on) and the 
object is to save time ; but there is always time lost while one man 
is doing another's work, and if the pit was to stop altogether for 

20 minutes or so for breakfast, the time would be made up in the 
end.'* A gentleman of influence in the district informed me that 
he had often urged this on the contractors, and pointed out in- 
stances where the recognising a distinct time for breakfast had 
worked well. This appears to be a point where a little concession 
to the comfort of the men would entail no loss on the employer. 

" Late reckonings " also frequently produce considerable annoy- 
ance and loss to the men and their families. If the contractor re- 
ceives his money late in the afternoon at the office of the works, or if 
he delays paying his men until late in the evening, it is often near 
midnight before the collier receives his money, and his wife can 
go to market. He is probably kept waiting at the beer-house 
belonging to, or in connexion with, the contractor, from five or six 
o'clock in the evening, and tempted to drink even much more than 
by the injurious custom of the pay-night he is almost obliged to 
do. The wife also is unable to make her purchases with the same 
advantage as she could have done at an earlier hour. All the 
most respectable employers take care that their contractors pay 
their men in good time ; but the abuse here adverted to is too 
lucrative to a contractor who keeps, or is in connexion with, a beer- 
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house or puMfc-house, not to be of common occurrence, and is a' 
part of the evil arising from the system of employing contactors 
at all. In some rfespects, however, and especially at the best- 
managed works, tho men have the remedy for this complaint of 
" late reckonings " in their own hands. If they would consent to 

So to work on Mondays they might leave off on the Saturday at 
inner*time, which would afford ample time for the contractor to 
receive his money and pay his men before evening. Such an 
arrangement would, in the opinion of persons well conversant with 
the subject, " be very acceptable to many contractors ; for it is 
often a serious disadvantage to the butty (contractor) that the pit 
stops so long as from 5 p.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Tuesday. 
In the interval, portions of the roof fall in, and cause such a delay 
that it is often mid-day before they can get properly to worfc 
again." It was nevertheless considered beyond all probability that 
any number of men in this district could be got to go to work on 
the Monday. *' More frequently,'^ it was added— and a severer 
reproach to the system of working by contractors could scarcely be 
uttered-— *' the butty would much rather that the men were * at 
play ' on Mondays, because he would get more by the men drink- 
ing than by the pit working." 

Another matter in which the men consider themselves often un- 
justly dealt with by the contractors is, that when trade is bad 
and they are required to work only half days, the half day is 
seven hours, i, e., from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; whereas the remainder 
of the working day, from 2 to 6 p.m., is only four hours. Thus 
for 7-llths of a working day they only receive half a day's wages.. 
As this resolves itself into a question of the supply and demand 
of labour, and of the results of their labour — the coal and iron- 
stone — ^it may be that the contractor cati at times only fairly 
afford to pay the men in that proportion for the material pro- 
duced. But as it is an unequal distribution of the working hours, 
and is primd facie an unfair arrangement towards the labourer, it 
seems to be a question, like several others of apparently minor 
importance, (but not so in the estimation of the labouring man,) 
which should be adjusted from time to time as they arise by the 
vigilance and influence of the superior employer. 

The uncertainty and inadequacy of the assistance given to those 
who meet with serious accidents, and to the widows and children 
of those who lose their lives in the pits, form a subject of dissatis- 
faction. There appears to be no general system observed at the- 
different works on such occasions : much depends on the indivi- 
dual benevolence of the master. Some, I understand, allow 6s. 
a week to men who have met with injuries, until they are able to 
resume their work, and, in the case of death, provide part of the 
funeral expenses, and aid for a certain time in supporting the 
widow and family. To this also the men contribute by usually 
subscribing* \s. each the first week and 3d. each per week for 
three months. The men also contribute in case of sickness ; and 
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during the prevalence of the cholera the individual contributions 
of those who were well and at work amounted in many cases to 
several shillings a week. The usual plan^ I believe^ is^ that a certaia 
sum is stopped per week from each man*s wage8> and if that does 
not prove sufficient, an additional gathering is made. The ac- 
counts of this fund are kept at the office> and there is generally a 
man appointed by the men themselves to look over it^ or any one 
may examine it who wishes to do so. As so few of the men can 
read or w^rite, this is probably the source of their suspicion that 
more is taken from them than is paid in contributions in cases of 
sickness. The master provides a surgeon and medicine, &c. 
Various suggestions for forming a comprehensive relief-fund have 
found favour with the men, by which, indeed, they would absolve 
themselves from bearing any part of the burden ; first, on the plea 
of their not being able to afford it ; secondly, on the ground that 
during strikes, their contributions to the widow, &c., cannot be 
paid. It is obvious that while they voluntarily abstain from work 
one or two days in the fortnight, and nevertheless earn from 15^. 
to 30s. per week, and moreover spend what they do earn so ex- 
travagantly, their first plea is inadmissible ; and the second is one 
which would afford a strong argument with the masters against 
their claims. Undoubtedly it would be a most natural, desirable, 
and humane arrangement, that where such vast sums are weekly 
paid in wages, and such large amounts of produce raised from 
the mines, a small per centage should be laid aside from both, to 
form a fund from which abundant and liberal relief might be ob- 
tained in cases of accident or death ; and under a healthy state 
of the relations between master and servant in these compact dis- 
tricts of mining labour, such an arrangement Csomewhat on the 
plan existing in all the mining districts of Prussia) would be 
most easy. But while any approach to k mutual good under- 
standing and confidence is so rare ; while the master is looked 
upon (however unjustly) as having but one object, that of reducing 
wages to the lowest point and on the slightest pretext ; and while 
the men obstruct their master in various ways in the most advan- 
tageous use of his capital, and are frequently led into unjustifiable 
strikes, by which that capital and his trade generally are seriously 
injured, it cannot be matter of surprise that any comprehensive 
measures by which the condition of the labouring man might be 
improved, as far as they would proceed from a mutual co-opera- 
tion between master and men, are slow to be considered. 
Truck The difiicult question of *' truck '* was urged on my notice by 

system. several of the leading proprietors of the iron-works whose men 
are scrupulously paid in money. Such masters naturally feel ex- 
ceedingly sore that so many of their competitors in trade procure 
for themselves what is considered an unfair advantage, by violating 
the law against the payment of wages in goods. In times of de- 
pressed trade this advantage, which is estimated at upwards of 7 
per cent., is often suflScient to give the master paying m truck the 
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command of the market. Several proprietors who refuse to 
violate the law in this respect informed me that they had been 
offered by large dealers 7 per cent, upon the value of all the 
goods that might be supplied to their men, if they would adopt the 
system of truck and allow them to open a shop at their works. 
In addition to this is the further considerable advantage^ that these 
dealers offer to accept bills at five months* date in payment of 
any amount of goods so disposed of. Many of those gentlemen 
who had hitherto resisted these temptations, and honourably and 
conscientiously conformed to the law^ asserted to me that they 
were apprehensive of being driven in their own defence to follow 
an example which they cannot but condemn. 

There are many and various ways of evading the law, but one 
of the best known and most commented on in the district is that 
adopted at the large iron-works of Messrs. Lloyd and Co., Wed- 
nesbury. Mr. Lloyd, who is a member of the Society of Friends, 
most readily and frankly explained his mode of proceeding to me. 
His settlements with the men are fortnightly. If in the interval 
a workman wants goods or money^ he comes to the office and 
writes a cheque (a specimen of which was given me) on the Bir- 
mingham Banking Company, payable to bearer. These cheques 
are written for every variety of small sums, generally under a 
pound, usually perhaps from 2^. %d, to 10^. It is understood that 
the cheque is never to be presented at the Birmingham bank, 
which is ten miles off, but to be taken to the shop in connexion 
with the works. There the workman may obtain money at the 
rate of 4^. in the pound, and the rest he must receive in goods. 
If, for instance, a man has occasion for a couple of shillings in 
money in the course of the week, he must go to the office and 
draw a cheque for \0s. Mr. Lloyd did not think that, on an 
average, more than 65. in the pound of the entire wages paid by 
him was taken in goods. He stated that the money balances paid 
by him had amounted to 1000/. per week, and that for the then 
current fortnight a sum of 1500/. had just been placed on his 
table. Many families, however, doubtless received in goods a 
much larger proportion, probably not less than two-thirds, of 
their earnings. 

Mr. Lloyd entered with me without reserve into the general 
question of the truck system, and had no hesitation in justifying 
his practice on the following grounds: — 1st. That his proceedings 
did not amount to an evasion of the law; on the plea that by the 
8th sect, of the Act (1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 37) it is permitted to pay 
wages in bank notes, " and in drafts or orders for the payment of 
money to the bearer on demand, drawn upon any person or persons 
carrying on the business of a banker, being duly licensed, within 
fifteen miles of the place where such drafts or orders shall be so 
paid." I asked Mr. Lloyd whether these drafts for such small 
sums as a few shillings were ever presented at the Birmingham 
bank on which they were drawn. He answered, « A few have 
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proprieties and comforts of their homes, from which every good 
element of society takes its origin. 
^^^ J. The great number of beer-houses and public-houses in the 
' * district is considered by nearly all the persons who adverted to it 
with me as a fruitful source of much of the demoralization that 
prevails. The temptation is placed so continually in the way of 
the thousands who are but too predisposed to yield to it, that a 
vast amount of extravagance, misery, and ruin are produced, that 
would not otherwise occur. No clearer proof of this need be 
given than the effect of the Act passed in August, 1848 (11 & 12 
Vict c. 49), *' for regulating the Sale of Beer and other Liquors 
on the Lord's Day.'* By this Act the prohibition of the sale of 
beer and spirits before the termination of the morning divine ser- 
vice on Sundays, and Christmas Day, Good Friday, and public 
fast or thanksgiving days, is extended from the metropolitan police 
district to Great Britain. The Act recites that the prohibition 
within the metropolitan district and in some other places in Eng- 
land had been attended with great benefits. The testimony of 
magistrates, of the superintendent of the police, of the clergy, and 
numerous other persons having the best opportunities of judging, 
was unanimous as to the immediate good results observable from 
the operation of the prohibition in this mining district. The 
number of cases of drunkenness and disorder on the Sunday 
(unfortunately before greatly desecrated by them) very perceptibly 
declined. It is earnestly to be desired that some further re- 
strictions could be placed on the Act for the Sale of Beer, &c., an 
Act which, according to almost universal testimony, has exercised 
a most demoralbing influence upon the labouring population of 
this country. 
Sunday The practical effect of a great deal that is or might be done for 

labour. the moral improvement of the working classes must be weakened, 
wherever Sunday labour is permitted beyond the point at which 
it may, in this district, on a conscientious view of the circum- 
stances, admit of some excuse. It is to be regretted that so many 
iron furnaces should, by their volumes of flame and smoke, remind 
every spectator far and near, that on this day, consecrated to rest 
and religious exercises, there should be so many individuals with- J 
drawn from both. The nature of the coal or ironstone is often an J 
obstacle to the wishes of the master in this respect. If the blast 
were to be stopped, or the furnace not fed as usual, damage might 
, be done in a few hours to the amount of two or three hundred 

pounds. Most of the iron-masters have reduced the amount of 
work at their furnaces to the lowest point consistent, according to 
their own opinion, with safety ; but I find still complaints that 
there are instances where the nature of the material would, with 
* proper care, admit of a longer cessation ; and, in such instances, 
not only is an unfair advantage felt to be taken of those masters 
who act conscientiously, but a handle is given to the imputation 
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that the precepts of morality are little regarded when iaterfered 
with by the thirst of gain. 

All the gentlemen of this district who remember what it was Brutal 
several years ago are agreed as to the good consequences of the •P®'**' 
:Act which enaUed magistrates to interfere summarily to put 
down brutal sports* The taste for them, as I have already 
mentioned, has unhappily still survived in very many among the 
labouring classes; as is evidenced by their breeding dogs for 
fighting, and meeting at distant places, secretly agreed upon, t6 
indulge this savage amusement The remnant of these brutalizing 
habits might be materially checked by a little more active inter"* 
ference on the part of some employers^ a portion of whose men 
openly keep these dogs in the neighbourhood of their works. 

Any expenditure of time, attention, or money by the master in Inattention 
behalf of the men, by which he shows a practical interest in their *? t^« ^el- 
welfare, is valuable in this district, as tending to produce a better ^ants of 
feeling and a greater degree of mutual confidence, without which the men. 
no very great progress can be made towards a more harmonious 
and satisfactory state of society. There are still several just 
grievances which produce iiTitation and distrust in the minds of 
the men, and which a little more thoughtfulness on the part of 
many masters might easily put an end to. 

It has been represented to me^ that when the men are down the 
pits at nighty it is not uncommon for the engineman and every 
one connected with the surface to go home, and the pits are left 
without any one with whom those below-ground can communicate. 
It not unfrequently happens that accidents of a very serious nature 
occur in the pits at these times. It is a grievous aggravation of 
the sufferings of the unfortunate men who happen to get hurt, that 
they are obliged to lie there with wounded limbs or crushed bodies 
for many hours before they can be removed ; and it is also 
deeply felt by their comrades, who are helpless spectators of 
their pain. Their attempts to draw attention, by shaking the 
chain, are often ineffectual, as the pit may be out of the way of 
any casual passenger. Many instances were mentioned to me, 
with expressions of great feeling (as having occurred to friends, 
fathers, brothers), of such sufferings having been prolonged for 
six or seven hours, as well as of deaths having ensued for want of 
timely aid. It is difficult to understand that indifference to human 
suffering that can dispose a master to allow a number of men, 
who are at work for his advantage, to be subjected to such con- 
tingencies, when they might be obviated by a few shillings a week 
paid to a watchman to visit the pits from time to time during 
the night, a precaution which is taken by most of the leading 
employers in the district. 

Fatal accidents are not uncommon in consequence of pit-shafts 
being left uncovered, or covered imperfectly, after being worked out. 
They are in considerable number, and, although they may be well 
known to persons long conversant with the locality, they are dan- 
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gerous to the very many strangers conataatly resorlkig to then 
coalfields, and even, on dark or foggy, nights, to the older reai^ 
dents. Many of these uncovered pits are within a few yards of a. 
road or a public footpath. Several gentlemen^ surgeons and others^ 
^poke to me of the numerous instances of death that had canm 
under their notice in consequence of p^'sons (ailing down these 
places. Within the last fortnight a man> a woman, and a dbild 
have so lost their lives. It is a serious imputation on the hit« 
manity of those proprietors who omit to take a proper mode of 
preventing these disasters by building o^r the tops of these 
deserted pits with brick in an effectual mann^* 

I fouiid it a subject of complaint among the men, that at some 
of the works the ventilation was not so well attended to as it had 
been ; especially^ that whereas the master formerly found a man 
to attend to the ^air-heads,' and to stop up the * dams ' of the old 
works^ this is now left to the contractor, who^ to save a little ex- 
pense, is apt to neglect it. But as the subject of the ventilation 
of mines and collieries is now undergoing investigation by two 
properly qualified gentlemen appointed by the Goverament, and 
as their attention will probably before long be directed to this dis- 
trict, the above matters of complaint will, if well founded, come 
under their notice. 

It is felt also to be a grievance that at most of the collieries 
there is no time allowed for breakfast. The expressions used to 
me were, '^ We think we should have our breakfast^time allowed 
like other trades. Men and boys now snatch it as they can. The 
pit does not stop {i. e. the drawing of the coal goes on) and the 
object is to save time ; but there is always time lost while one man 
is doing another's work, and if the pit was to stop altogether for 

20 minutes or so for breakfast, the time would be made up in the 
end.'* A gentleman of influence in the district informed me that 
he had often urged this on the contractors, and pointed out in* 
stances where the recognising a distinct time for breakfast had 
worked well. This appears to be a point where a little concession 
to the comfort of the men would entail no loss on the employer. 

" Late reckonings " also frequently produce considerable annoy- 
ance and loss to the men and their families. If the contractor re- 
ceives his money late in the afternoon at the office of the works, or if 
he delays paying his men until late in the evening, it is often near 
midnight before the collier receives his money, and his wife can 
go to market. He is probably kept waiting at the beer-house 
belonging to, or in connexion with, the contractor, from five or six 
o'clock in the evening, and tempted to drink even much more than 
by the injurious custom of the pay-night he is almost obliged to 
do. The wife also is unable to make her purchases with the same 
advantage as she could have done at an earlier hour. All the 
most respectable employers take care that their contractors pay 
their men in good time ; but the abuse here adverted to is too 
lucrative to a contractor who keeps, or is in connexion with, a beer- 
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house or pubJic-house, not to be of common occurrence, and is a' 
part of tbe evil arising from the system of employing contractorsr 
at all. In some respects, however, and especially at the best- 
managed works, the men have the remedy for this complaint of 
** late reckonings" in their own hands. If they would consent to 
go to work on Mondays they might leave off on the Saturday at 
dinner-time, which would afford ample time for the contractor to 
receive his money and pay his men before evening. Such an 
arrangement would, in the opinion of persons well conversant with 
the subject, " be very acceptable to many contractors ; for it is 
oft«n a serious disadvantage to the butty (contractor) that the pit 
stops so long as from 5 p.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Tuesday, 
in the interval, portions of the roof fall in, and cause such a delay 
that it is often mid-day before they can get properly to work 
again.*' It was nevertheless considered beyond all probability that 
any number of men in this district could be got to go to work on 
the Monday. *' More frequently," it was added — and a severer 
reproach to the system of working by contractors could scarcely be 
uttered — "the butty would much rather that the men were * at 
play ' on Mondays, because he would get more by the men drink* 
ing than by the pit working." 

Another matter in which the men consider themselves often un- 
justly dealt with by the contractors is, that when trade is bad 
and they are required to work only half days, the half day is 
seven hours, t. e., from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; whereas the remainder 
of the working day, from 2 to 6 p.m., is only four hours. Thus^ 
for 7-llths of a working day they only receive half a day's wages.. 
As this resolves itself into a question of the supply and demand 
of labour, and of the results of their labour — the coal and iron- 
stone — ^it may be that the contractor cati at times only fairly 
afford to pay the men in that proportion for the material pro- 
duced. But as it is an unequal distribution of the working hours, 
and is prima facie an unfair arrangement towards the labourer, it 
seems to be a question, like several others of apparently minor 
importance, (but not so in the estimation of the labouring man,) 
which should be adjusted from time to time as they arise by the 
vigilance and influence of the superior employer. 

The uncertainty and inadequacy of the assistance given to those 
who meet with serious accidents, and to the widows and children 
of those who lose their lives in the pits, form a subject of dissatis- 
faction. There appears to be no general system observed at the 
different works on such occasions : much depends on the indivi- 
dual benevolence of the master. Some, I understand, allow 6*. 
a week to men who have met with injuries, until they are able to 
resume their work, and, in the case of death, provide part of the 
funeral expenses, and aid for a certain time in supporting the 
widow and family. To this also the men contribute by usually 
subscribing'! s. each the first week and 3rf. each per week for 
three months. The men also contribute in case of sickness ; and 
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during the prevalence of the cholera the individual contributions 
of those who were well and at work amounted in many cases to 
several shillings a week. The usual plan^ I believe, is, that a certain 
sum is stopped per week from each man*s wages, and if that does 
not prove sufficient, an additional gathering is made. The a.c<^ 
counts of this fund are kept at the office, and there is generally a. 
man appointed by the men themselves to look over it, or any one 
may examine it who wishes to do so. As so few of the men can 
read or write, this is probably the source of their suspicion tliat 
more is taken from them than is paid in contributions in cases of 
sickness. The master provides a surgeon and medicine, &c. 
Various suggestions for forming a comprehensive relief-fund have 
found favour with the men, by which, indeed, they would absolve 
themselves from bearing any part of the burden ; first, on the plea 
of their not being able to affi)rd it; secondly, on the ground that 
during strikes, their contributions to the widow, &c., cannot be 
paid. It is obvious that while they voluntarily abstain from work 
one or two days in the fortnight, and nevertheless earn from 15^* 
to 30j. per week, and moreover spend what they do earn so ex- 
travagantly, their first plea is inadmissible ; and the second is one 
which would afford a strong argument with the masters against 
their claims. Undoubtedly it would be a most natural, desirable, 
and humane arrangement, that where such vast sums are weekly 
paid in wages, and such large amounts of produce raised from 
the mines, a small per centage should be laid aside from both, to 
form a fund from which abundant and liberal relief might be ob- 
tained in cases of accident or death ; and under a healthy state 
of the relations between master and servant in these compact dis- 
tricts of mining labour, such an arrangement (somewhat on the 
plan existing in all the mining districts of Prussia) would be 
most easy. But while any approach to a mutual good under- 
standing and confidence is so rare ; while the master is looked 
upon (however unjustly) as having but one object, that of reducing 
wages to the lowest point and on the slightest pretext ; and while 
the men obstruct their master in various ways in the most advan- 
tageous use of his capital, and are frequently led into unjustifiable 
strikes, by which that capital and his trade generally are seriously 
injured, it cannot be matter of surprise that any comprehensive 
measures by which the condition of the labouring man might be 
improved, as far as they would proceed from a mutual co-opera- 
tion between master and men, are slow to be considered. 
Truck The difficult question of '' truck " was urged on my notice by 

system. several of the leading proprietors of the iron-works whose men 
are scrupulously paid in money. Such masters naturally feel ex- 
ceedingly sore that so many of their competitors in trade procure 
for themselves what is considered an unfair advantage, by violating 
the law against the payment of wages in goods. In times of de- 
pressed trade this advantage, which is estimated at upwards of 7 
per cent., is often sufficient to give the master paying m truck the 
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command of the market. Several proprietors who refuse to 
violate the law in this respect informed me that they had been 
offered by large dealers 7 per cent, upon the value of all the 
goods that might be supplied to their men, if they would adopt the 
system of truck and allow them to open a shop at their works. 
In addition to this is the further considerable advantage^ that these 
dealers offer to accept bills at five months* date in payment of 
any amount of goods so disposed of. Many of those gentlemen 
who had hitherto resisted these temptations, and honourably and 
conscientiously conformed to the law^ asserted to me that they 
ivere apprehensive of being driven in their own defence to follow 
an example which they cannot but condemn. 

There are many and various ways of evading the law, but one 
of the best known and most commented on in the district is that 
adopted at the large iron-works of Messrs. Lloyd and Co., Wed- 
nesbury. Mr. Lloyd, who is a member of the Society of Friends, 
most readily and frankly explained his mode of proceeding to me. 
His settlements with the men are fortnightly. If in the interval 
a workman wants goods or money, he comes to the ■ office and 
writes a cheque (a specimen of which was given me) on the Bir- 
mingham Banking Company, payable to bearer. These cheques 
are written for every variety of small sums, generally under a 
pound, usually perhaps from 2^. 6d, to 10^. It is understood that 
the cheque is never to be presented at the Birmingham bank, 
which is ten miles off, but to be taken to the shop in connexion 
with the works. There the workman may obtain money at the 
rate of 4s, in the pound, and the rest he must receive in goods. 
If, for instance, a man has occasion for a couple of shillings in 
money in the course of the week, he must go to the office and 
draw a cheque for 10^. Mr. Lloyd did not think that, on an 
average, more than 6^. in the pound of the entire wages paid by 
him was taken in goods. He stated that the money balances paid 
by him had amounted to lOOOZ. per week, and that for the then 
current fortnight a sum of 1500Z. had just been placed on his 
table. Many families, however, doubtless received in goods a 
much larger proportion, probably not less than two-thirds, of 
their earnings. 

Mr. Lloyd entered with me without reserve into the general 
question of the truck system, and had no hesitation in justifying 
nis practice on the following grounds: — 1st. That his proceedings 
did not amount to an evasion of the law; on the plea that by the 
8th sect, of the Act (1 & 2 Wm. IV. c. 37) it is permitted to pay 
wages in bank notes, " and in drafts or orders for the payment of 
money to the bearer on demand, drawn upon any person or persons 
carrying on the business of a banker, being duly licensed, within 
fifteen miles of the place where such drafts or orders shall be so 
paid." I asked Mr. Lloyd whether these drafts for such small 
sums a» a few shillings were ever presented at the Birmingham 
bank on which they were drawn. He answered, " A few have 
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In consequence of these frequent and unnecessary additions 
to the number of colliers, the men wanting work are at some col- 
lieries so much beyond the number that can be employed^ that 
for several months in the year they do not average more than six 
or seven days per fortnight ; and I am informed that at some col- 
lieries, from November/ 1848, to July, 1849, the pitmen did not 
average more than four or five days per fortnight. 
Strike at At Lord Durham's ' collieries this is, 'hoi^ever, not the case. 
Lord Dur- Their able manager, Mr. Morton^ informs me that at his collieries 
ham's col- ^j^^ ^^^ j^g^^^ j^j^^^j ^^^ days' work per fortnight throughout the last 

' ' year ; and at all except one pit they have been able easily to 
average 4«. a day by seven hours' work. They restrict themselves 
to this sum^ although they might, Mr. Morton informs me, have 
earned more. Nothing, I understand, is omitted in the manage- 
ment of these pits that can contribute to their healthiness and 
safety : the cottages are good, and, as usual in the trade^ they 
have them rent-free, witn gardens and coals in addition : yet 
during the whole of the past year they have been making con- 
stant demands for an increased rate of payment, which would 
enable them to earn their 4^. a day in five or six hours, and nearly 
every pit has been " off work" for some time during the year, in 
an endeavour to force this concession. 

Mr. Morton favoured me with the following account of the eon- 
duct of the men at one of his pits : — 

" At . one of our most desirable and easily-wrought pits '(High 
Grange, near Durham) the pitmen wrought very quietly and with great 
regularity all the summer, averaging rather more than 4^. a day in 
about seven hours. I had been holding them up as an example to 
all our other men, when they suddenly made a demand for an advance 
of price, which I was obliged most decidedly to refuse. They struck, 
and I had a long interview with a deputation on the subject. . 1 endea- 
voured to reason quietly with them ; I praised their former good con 
duct, and said how much regret I should feel if I were compelled to 
eject them from their houses. . . 

*' I could make no impression upon them. Just as they left me, one 
of the leaders told me in a most determined manner that the men 
would not go to work until they had obtained the advance. I gave 
them notice to deliver up their houses ; they refused, and I had every 
one ejected. They remained out a whole month. We put some stran- 
gers and above-ground men into the pits, some of whom made 5s. a 
day, but of course they were placed in the most favourable situations 
in the pit, and could not have gone on at that rate. When the old 
men had been off work a month, five or six came, and shortly after- 
wards the whole body offered themselves again at the precise, terms they 
bad left off at. We took backjthe great majority, rejecting some whom 
we suspected as the getters up of the revolt, which I ascribe to some 
half a dozen, headed by one of the itinerant delegates, to whom the 
pitmen pay about 30*. a week for * managing' the * Union funds.' '* 

There . cannot be in the two counties any collieries managed 
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with greater liberality or a sounder judgment than those under 
the able gentlemen above mentioned ; yet the conduct of the pit- 
men, of whom there are perhaps nearly 2000 in their united 
employ, has been as I have above described. The other strikes 
which have occurred within the same time have, as I am informed, 
been so similar in character to the above, that it would be not 
much more than a repetition of the same circumstances to detail 
them, one only excepted, that at the Consett Iron-works, to which 
I shall presently advert. The feature that is somewhat peculiar 
to the whole is, that they have occurred principally either at col- 
lieries that have only existed a few years, or in localities which 
until veiy recently have not had the benefit of any adequate mea- 
sures for the enlightenment and guidance of the population. 

It is worth while to inquire what is the state of society which 
causes the conduct of the pitmen to be so generally shortsighted, 
and occasions these frequent contests between labour and capital^ 
to their great mutual injury. 

There is no portion of this district which more distinctly illus- state of the 
trates this social problem than the parish of Earsdon. I select ^'*»J of 
it because a considerable capital has been embarked in it within ®"' 
the last twenty years and upwards, in very extensive collieries, 
and because the employment is generally more regular and the 
earnings higher than in the rest of the district, in consequence of 
the more regular demand for steam coal. 

The population is now probably upwards of 12,000, having 
been only 5000 in 1836. 

The four principal collieries are near the centre of the parish, 
and there are four smaller ones towards its circumference. 

I have already mentioned the Chartist disturbances here in 
1839, and the threatened riots in 1844, which occasioned the 
owners ia cause a large body of troops and special constables to be 
quartered at and near the principal collieries for upwards of two 
months, at the cost to themselves of several hundred pounds. 

The question naturally arises. What have been the means of 
naoral and religious and general instruction within the parish, 
especially since the great additions have been made to its popu- 
lation ? 

I have given this at some length in my Report for 1844, and 
will, therefore, here only state briefly that there took place in this, 
as is usual in almost every parish in the mining districts, the rapid 
increase of the chapels of the various dissenting denominations, 
simultaneously with the increase of the population ; and most 
laudable efforts were, at the same time, made by the leading 
members of those communities to set on foot both Sunday and 
day schools. They were, however, neither in numbers, nor, with 
very few exceptions, in quality, such as were required for the 
effectual improvement of the rising generation, and were acknow- 
ledged to be deficient, by some of the most intelligent among the'- 
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supporters. But what was, happily, unusual, was the almost 
entire neglect of the spiritual and moral interests of the parish by 
the wealthy members «f the Church, who derived lai^e incomes 
from it, especially since its mineral resources had been de vol oped. 
I have given the evidence of the perpetual curate of this pai-isih at 
length in my Report for 1844, and I reiterate the opinion there 
expressed, that I do not believe there was to be found in the king-dom 
an instance of a parish in which, in proportion to the large anfiount 
of new wealth created for the landowners by the opening of mines 
(in the form of royalties, *' way-leaves," &c»), so small a portion 
of it had been bestowed on the moral and religious improvement 
of the population. Since that year a portion of this parish has 
been formed into a separate district, a church built, a clergynr^in 
appointed^ and new schools established^ by the united subscriptions 
of the owners of the land and the- proprietors of the collieries / 
but from the extent of the parish, and the manner in which the 
population is distributed, what has been done is much less than is 
required. 
Failnze of The imperfect efforts, for so many years, at providing anything 
"jUndiug Yx\ie education for the young in this large parish, have very much 
impeded all subsequent attempts for the improvement of the rising* 
generation. After the disturbances of 1839 and' 1844, large 
lending libraries were provided by some of the gentlemen in- 
terested in the principal collieries ; but they were very little used, 
and have in some cases been abandoned. Those that I saw or 
heard described were well selected, and likely to be of much 
advantage to an intelligent populati<m. But the spirit of jealous 
suspicion with which everything set t>n foot by the masters is 
regarded^ and the superior attractions of low, cheap, and exciting 
periodicals to those who were inclined to read at all, caused the 
libraries to be neglected. 
Supported J examined one of these libraries during my recent visit to this 
of thTpit-^ neighbourhood, the one established at Seaton Delaval Colliery. 
men. This large work employs about 850 colliers (men and boys), 

besides other labourers. The account given to me by one of the 
managers was the following : — ^In November, 1846, the owners 
drew up a set of rules for a lending library, and commenced it by 
a present of 200 volumes. The subscription was Irf. per week. 
There were 93 subscribers, but of these only 33 were colliers, 
out of the total number of 850 colliers employed. The reist were 
engine-wrightSj carpenters, blacksmiths, farm-labourers, and the 
agents. For about six months it had the above number of sub- 
scribers; after that the number dwindled, until, at the end of 18 
months, the library was closed. Of the 33 colliers who sub- 
scribed, the agent, on examining the subscription list with me, 
described four as deputy-overmen, and six as " ranter preachers ;" 
i, e> preachers belonging to the sect of the Primitive Methodists. 
Only 23, therefore, of the subscribers belonged to the average 
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class of pitmen. The collection of books was excellent, and the rules 
provided for the annual election of the president, vice-presidents, 
treasurer, secretary, librarians, and members of the committee. 
There was, therefore, in this library every reasonable element of 
success. It b^ now been unused for upwards of two years, and 
the owners are contemplating making it a present to one of the 
schools near the colliery* 

J have mentioned above ^t nearly the whole of the pitmen The Union 
of this colliery belong to the union ; that these men have been ^^ ^r » 
restricting themselves to earning 35. 6^., 3*. 8J., and 35. 9rf. per ^^^^^^ 
day of six hours the year through ; while the owners have wished 
them to earn 45. a day, and have been working their extensive 
colliery to a disadvantage in consequence of this restriction. 

I inquired of the agent who were the leaders of the union at 
this colliery? His answer was, that they were led by about 20 
of their number, chiefly young men under 30 years of age, fluent 
speakers, popular, and resolute. Some of the 20 are '^ ranter 
preachers ;" but fully two-thirds, the agent stated, belonged to no 
religious society. 

vThe agent added, "A long way the majority of the whole 
members of the union express themselves in private as adverse to 
it ; they will reason against it, and do not hesitate to avow, when 
spoken to singly, that they know these unions are injurious to all 
parties. But when they assemble at their meetings they are 
carried away by the speakers, and are intimidated ; that is to 
say, they are afraid of receiving petty injuries and molestations, 
such as having their gardens spoilt^ their tools stolen, &c., and 
they have not the moral courage to get up and assert their own 
opinions. The unionists are the most violent among them, and, 
on the other hand, the well-disposed cannot trust one another. 
The want of truthfulness among them is at the bottom of their 
want of courage. They hare no confidence that a man who has 
avowed himself against the union in private, would not declare for 
it in public, and betray those whom he knew to be against it." 

Here may be seen, therefore, some of the consequences of 
leaving a community of this kind to pursue what may be called 
its natural course of developnient. The ignorance of the mass, 
and their want of firm principle, exposes them to be misled by 
the violent or designing. In this case their errors have taken two 
fi^rms, both equally prejudicial to the best interests of their 
employers, as well as to themselve|s — that of violence, as manifested 
in the disturbances of 1839 and 1844, and that of organized 
restriction on their own labour^ by which they deprive themselves, 
during their youth and strength, of the means of accumulating 
considerable savings, while they cause more men to be brought 
into the labourr-market than there is any need for, and at the siime 
time impose a tax on their employers* capital, which impedes his 
trade and is injurious to the community. 

e2 
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The kind of Nor 18 this all. If these men will not avail themselves of such 
^*^S1^ excellent collections of books as usually compose these lending 
prefer to tS libraries, the question naturally arises. What do the^ read ? All 
Lending the persons most conversant with the habits of the pitmen agreed 
Libranes. ,jjj ^j^^jj. answer to this question — namely, that by far the greatest 
number of the young men, who had learnt to read in the small 
and ill-taught schools that have been almost their only means of 
instruction of late years, read very little else than the cheap penny 
periodicals (the names of which I purposely omit), abounding- 
in the grossest slanders of all classes of the community above 
the lowest, or the newspapers and periodicals advocating Chart- 
ism and Socialism. These young men, who have learnt very- 
little in the inferior schools which they may have attended for 
two or three years, except merely to read and write, left to 
themselves at the most critical period of their lives, without 
advice or guidance, very naturally seize upon such publications 
as afford excitement, either by the abuse of those above them, 
or by captivating theories thstt flatter the vanity of the ignorant, 
and promise ease and enjoyment by some new arrangements of 
society. 

A highly respectable member of the Wesleyan community, who 
had been: upwards of fifty vears resident in this parish, and for a 
large portion of that time had held situations of trust in one of the 
collieries, thus expressed himself to me on this subject: — 

^^ There is much ignorance among the young men in the collieries 
here, arising from the bad way they have received what little education 
they have. Many write a good hand, and read well, and know a part 
of arithmetic, but they have not been taught to reason rightly, nor are 
their minds well directed. They read, if they read at all, for mere ex- 
citement. They are fond of reading such things as , a penny weekly 

paper that speaks against everybody, and takes away the character of 
innocent persons. The editor calls himself ' the world's reformer,' 
and will put anything into his paper if he receives 2(f. or Se?. in 
postage-stamps. As for the better class of publications — ^such as 
* Chambers's Edinburgh Journal,' or works of that sort, they will not 

look at them. Very many families of pitmen take in , though it 

is so abusive, and begets a very bad spirit in the readers. Unfortu- 
nately, people who ought to know better take it in, which^ acts as a bad 
example." 

Other persons, equally conversant with this subject, confirmed 
this statement. I should be sorry if these facts should be con- 
strued in any way as an argument against the education of the 
lower classes. It has never been concealed, that the mere rudi- 
mentary and mechanical knowledge acquired in inferior schools 
leaves the mind exposed to be misled in the manner just described ; 
and the temptations held out to the vanity and the passions of the 
young in the numerous publications, such as those above men- 
tioned, make that danger the greater in the present day. The 
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increase of really good schools under trained and able masters — 
the founding all such teaching on the strict doctrines of religious 
truth — the encouragement of evening-schools, where the young 
may continue their education after they have left the day-school, 
and where they may receive a beneficial guidance in their reading, 
and acquire sound principles on many of the important questions 
of daily life — and the superintending care of such clergymen, and 
other zealous and enlightened persons, as are now found in all 
directions, guiding and instructing the young at their entrance on 
their worldly career — are the means to be looked to to preserve 
society from the consequences of the pernicious literature that is 
now supported by the ignorance and bad passions of large masses 
of the community. 

I asked the very respectable person just referred to (who is a Contnat 
Wesleyan local preacher, and who stated that it had been his thlllSt 
habit for many years past to visit constantly the colliers' houses) educated 
whether he had observed any material difference between the Scotland 
Scotch colliers and the English. His answer was, — Educated 

" When you go into some of the Scotchmen's houses you would be berland 
surprised to see the books they have — ^not many, but all choice books, pitmen. 
Some of their favourite authors in divinity are very common among 
them. Many of them read such books as Adam Smith's^ Wealth of 
Nations/ and are fund of discussing the subjects he treats of. They 
also read the lives of statesmen, and books of history ; also works on 
logic, and sometimes mathematics. Such men can be reasoned with . 
about anything appertaining to their calling, and they know very well 
"why wages cannot be at particular times higher than a certain standard. 
They see at once, by the price current in the market, what is the fair 
portion to go to the workmen as wages, according to the circumstances 
of the pit and the general state of the trade. Such men will have 
nothing to do wiih the union. They scorn to read such penny and two- 
penny publications as we have been talking about. They are fonder of 
sitting down after their work and reading a chapter of the ^ Wealth of 
Nations.' They will also talk with great zest of many of their great 
men — their own countrymen, who have raised themselves by their own 
industry. There are, undoubtedly, some men that come out, of Scot- 
land bad men, but these are not informed men. I am speaking of all 
this neighbourhood, where I have lived all my life. There are a great 
many Scotch at all the collieries here, and most of them very respect- 
able men, exceedingly so. You may ask me why the union is so strong 
in parts of Scotland — as in Lanarkshire ? It is because in Lanark- 
shire the pitmen are one-third Irish, and many of the worst Scotch 
from other counties. Those who come here are among the best in their 
own countryj I should think, from' the accounts they give me. When a 
Scotchman comes here he earns English wages ; but he does not spend 
them as an Enjrlishman does. A Scotchman often, rather than lose 
buying a good book, will lose his dinner. The Scotchwomen begin to 
keep their houses cleaner after they get into England, and by degrees 
they come to keep them us clean as the Englishwomen ; and the first 
generation after their fathers come are equal to the English in their 
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wish to keep everything dean about them. They are generally very 
saving, and lay out the overplus of their earnings in' books and furniture, 
or lay it by. They have a great disposition to have their children well 
taught. Indeed, I have seen several lads that have been educated in 
the Scotch schools, and I find them very well taught ; they can reason 
like men." 

I asked if he would state what difference he observed between 
the best specimens of the Northumberland pitmen, and the best 
specimens of the Scotch which he had just described. Answer : — 

" I don't think I ever saw Adam Smith's works in more than one or 
two Eqglish pitmen's houses. They are backward to attempt anything 
that requires steady thinking, such as that book, or any work on logic 
or mathematics. The Scotch often study both : they read chiefly 
Watts's * Logic' This makes one of the great differences between the 
best working-men of the two people. The English seldom attempt even 
English grammar or geometry ; they always tell me they are obliged 
to give way when they have made a trial. They had rather read any 
popular work, such as 'The Christian Philosopher,' ' the 'Pilgrim's 
Progress,' or Walter Scott's novels. They love to read their country's 
history, and they like to talk of its renown in the ancient French wars 
of Edward III. and Henry V. They are also great readers of Napo- 
leon's and the Duke of Wellin(;ton's wars, and their soul seems to take 
fire when they talk of their country's victories. They are fond of bio- 
graphy, and especially that of men who rose from being poor men to be 
great characters. They are very generous in their dispositions, and 
will share their loaf with the poor, as ail the beggars and trampers from 
Newcastle and all the country know. They are greatly improved in my 
time as to drinking habits ; there is much less of it, and their money is 
chiefly spent in living well and making a great show in furniture and 
dress. The women, too, are improving, and manage their families much 
better than they used to do. The English pit-boys are exceedingly quick 
at school — much more so than the Scotch, I think. What I most want 
to see is better descriptions of schools — schools under masters of ability, 
who can teach their boys to think and reason. You will find boys who 
have been at such schools as most of those we have now, that can write 
a good hand and do some ciphering; but when you come to ask them 
questions that exercise the mind, they have no idea what to answer. If 
there were such schools for the boys, the men would soon be a different 
race ; for what the men want is to be taught to exercise their reason 
fairly, which would prevent their being led away as they are now." 

I do not think that any one can read this simple description 
without being convinced, if he was not before, that, as regards the 
task of improving the lower strata of EngKsh society, there is no 
such material in the world to work upon as the natural ability and 
the natural feeling — the mind and heart- — of the lower classes of this 
country, — possessing as they do quickness of perception, generous 
sentiments, deep religious impressions, a strong sense of right, an 
ardent desire of advancement, and a noble and heartfelt patriotism. 
Indications In this same parish a better spirit had lately shown itself in 
of improve- regard to the restriction of labour and the question of strikes at 
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most of the other 'collieries. Those under the management of Mr. ment ati 
Charles Carr had previously given much trouble ; but Mr. Carr ^^^^ ^^ 
informed me that at the large colliery of Seghill, employing iieri«. 
upwards of 700 men and boys, the *nen had come to see their real 
interest in working steadily and doing a full day's work, instead 
of obliging him to employ more hands. They had lately resisted 
the threats of the Seaton-Delaval men, and informed Mr. Carr 
that, if any attempt was made fay those men to interfere with 
them, they would fight their own battle. They are now earning 
4s. 4^. a-day on an average, and working eleven days per fortnight. 
Mr. Carr added, that he never had a set of men more willing to 
exert themselves on a pressure of trade. They had said to him, 
''that they would do more work rather than that he should increase 
the number of men, and overburden them with too many hands." 

This proof of improved intelligence since the serious disturb- Probable 
ances of 1844 is probably owing, in great part, to the personal <^*^"®* *^*« 
exertions of Mr. Carr in reasoning with the most intelligent of the 
men on their previous conduct ; also, probably, in no small degree 
to the fact that, for the last three years, a most intelligent and 
zealous clergyman has resided close to them as minister of the 
newly formed district of this parish, and who has lost no oppor- 
tunity of setting their minds right on the various topics that con 
cern their real welfare in every relation of life. That gentleman, 
together with Mr. Carr and some of the most intelligent among 
his men, have lately exerted themselves to revive the lending 
library, the failure of which I mentioned in a former Report. It 
now consists of between 700 and 800 volumes : the room appro 
priated to it is open two nights in the week, and, in addition to 
the books, there are many of the best London papers, * The 
Times,' &c., and some of the most instructive magazines and 
other periodicals. 

In this parish (Earsdon), the state of which I have more fully Spread of 
described in my Report of 1846, and which until three years ago ^?^^^^^"* 
had only one clergyman, with a salary of less than 100/. a-year, fot o/^SSou. 
the superint^idence of upwards of 10,000 souls — a parish which, 
according to the statement of some of the principal agents, re- 
turned to its landowners, without cost or risk on their part, not 
less than 30,000/. a-year in mine-royalties and " way-leaves," 
and iu which an immense capital had been engaged by other 
parties in the commercnal speculation of raising coal — it has been 
observed that the spread of infidelity had become considerable, 
and especially among many of the working men who were the 
greatest readers. It is also notorious that still a considerable 
proportion of the young men are members of no religious body, 
and are growing up with very slight notions of religion in any 
form, with minds pre-occupied, if they read a> all^ oy the 
slanderous, unsound, and superficial cheap publications which I 
have above described, and obscured by all the erroneous views of 
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their own interests which have led to so many of those strikes 
and combinations which occasion such loss of capital and disturb- 
ance of trade in this district. It is not, therefore, surprising to 
find it to be the general opinion that the present apparent im- 
provement of feeling or conduct in the pitmen of any particular 
colliery is not to be depended upon, and that, although it is the 
common impression among the masters that the rate of wages is 
higher than can be long sustained^ a general. strike will ensue the 
moment an attempt is made to reduce them. Such is the penalty 
paid for the loss of authority and the domination of error. 
Sound prin- I have described in my Reports for 1846 and 1849 the very 
ciples of different principles that have prevailed in the setting^ on foot and 

manage- *^ JTi .*^, <»it^ t /-«i 

moitatthe management of the extensive works of the Derwent iron Com- 
Coniett pany (mentioned in those Reports as the Consett Iron-works), in 
worlv. ijjg county of Durham. These works are among the largest ia 
the kingdom. They were commenced in 1841 ; and in the course 
of little more than four years from that time there were erected 
14 blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, &c., capable of turning out 90O 
tons of bar-iron per week, 12 refineries, 22 steam-engines to turn 
machinery, and 35 coal and iron pits to supply materials ; and 
there was collected on a high tract of moorlana a population of 
about 15,000 souls. Even if no sense of moral responsibility 
towards these 15,000 people had actuated the gentlemen who 
embarked in this great commercial enterprise, the lowest motives 
of calculation would have induced them as men of business not 
to expose such a vast capital without taking some security, as far 
as was possible, against the ignorance or misconduct of their work- 
people. I know no great iron -work or other field of industry in 
the kingdom where so strict and conscientious a regard has been 
shown by the employers to the duties of their position, or where 
a more earnest and personal care has been devoted to everything 
that could contribute to the health, comfort^ and well-being, in 
every respect, of the labouring population. The cottages are of 
the best kind, ample gardens are attached^ covered drains laid 
down, good roads and pathways made, good order maintained by 
a sufficient body of police and by strict control over the public- 
houses, excellent schools established, libraries and other means of 
information and amusement encouraged, clergymen appointed* 
churches built, ample opportunities afforded for the religious 
worship of the various dissenting sects, who are always ready to 
organize their congregations as soon as the population begins to 
collect in a new spot. The rates of wages and other details of 
employment are arranged on the fairest and most liberal terras, 
and the principles of management, as they have been on various 
occasions explained to me, have appeared to me to be bused on a 
most equitable consideration for what is due to the labouring man> 
and to be carried into effect with strict integrity and unbending 
firmness. 
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I know no place where such an occurrence as a strike seemed 
SK> little probable, or where it could be so little justified. 

A general strike, therefore, last autumn, of all the colliers em- Strike at 
ployed at these tvorks was a circumstance calculated to excite no ^^^^^eworks. 
little surprise throughout these two counties. 

At that time, the delegates of the " union *' had succeeded in Causes of. 
their policy of causing strikes at individual collieries, and, em- 
boldened by their success in several instances, they avowed their 
intention of endeavouring to *' win " at the Consett works also. ♦ 
Accordingly one of their principal men came and obtained em- 
ployment at these works, and drew the colliers by degrees into 
his plans. These were, to set up several small grievances, and 
under cover of those to reduce the quantity of work, lower the 
earnings, and make that a pretext for a demand of a higher rate 
of wages. The decision and firmness of the manager, Mr. 
William Cargill, baffled this policy; and several offenders were 
sent off to Durham Gaol for deserting their work and for violent 
assaults, in one of which a policeman received very serious in*- 
juries. Nevertheless, a general strike of the colliers ensued. 
The pretexts which they put forward were personally and minutely 
examined into at the time by the editor of a local paper, well dis- 
posed to the interests of the colliers, the ' Durham Chronicle,' 
and pronounced by him to be altogether unfounded. The " coal- 
measures " which they complained of were ascertained to be the 
ordinary coal-measures of the trade ; the roadways, which had 
been asserted to be wet, were proved not to be so ; the " fines " 
complained of turned out on inquiry to have been most light, 
many of the leaders confessing that they had not been fined more 
than a few pence since the works began, and others not at all ; 
and the least able colliers were earning throughout the year from 
20*\ to 22s. per week, while the best workmen were earning 30*. 
by six and a half to seven hours' work, with house and fire-coal 
free. Mr. Cargill favoured me with a list of the actual earnings 
of the whole of the colliers in his employ at the time of the strike, 
which is most accurately drawn up, and conclusive as to the above 
assertions. 

As soon as the men began to depart from the agreement under Failure of. 
which they were hired, and to restrict their earnings, Mr. Cargill, 
in addition to sending sonTe of the leaders to prison, immediately, 
with his usual decision, placed such an additional number of men 
in the pits that the union men were unable to earn even the sum they 
had restricted themselves to. On the general strike of the "union 
colliers" thereupon occurring, Mr. Cargill had no difficulty in 
filling the pits with miners, common labourers, and others, thrown 
out of work in consequence of the strike of the colliers. 

" Numbers," Mr. Cargill says, "flocked into the collieries most rea- 
dily, and, although not practised at the work, soon gained more than 
their usual earnings at other labour, and we accordingly never worked 
fewer coals during the strike than the usual quantity. The best men 
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we have as colliers are countrymen whom we have trained oarselves. 
The strength of the strike did not last three weeks. We diminished 
our make of iron for a month or six weeks; three furnaces were merely 
•kept hot, and a very small one blown out, which we were glad of the 
opportunity of repairinc^. After six weeks the union gradually dissolved. 
We discharged from 80 to 90 men, chiefly young men from 20 to 23 
years of age, brought up in other parts of the district, and lately taken 
into our employ. Not a single man wished to go ; they would have 
stayed most readily, and earnestly begged to be allowed to resume work 
• on the terms of their bond. They all admitted that they had nothing 
really to complain of, and that they had been thoroughly contented and 
satisfied with our employment, and expressed regret at having yielded 
to the agitation of the delegates.'' 

Manager's Mr. Cargiil added, that, unexpected and vexatious as was this 
opinion as occurrence, he conceives that, in bringing forth the good feeling of 
of the com- *^® great mass of the people in their employ, who supported them 
pany'sex- SO readily in their struggle with the colliers> it has shown that, 
penditure putting out of view for the moment all higher motives, even in the 
and reli- lowest sense of pecuniary gain they have been amply repaid for 
gious ob- all they have expended with a view to the nioral and intellectual 
jects. improvement of their population. Had they not been so sup- 

ported, but on the contrary had any ill-founded sympathy been 
shown by the miners, labourers, and others, with the misguided 
colliers, it is probable that the strike might have lasted many- 
months instead of a few weeks, and that it might have obliged 
them to put out furnaces and discontinue other parts of their 
works, a proceeding which would have cost them probably five 
times as much as they have spent towards raising the intelligence^ 
securing the comfort, and promoting the good morals and religious 
training of their people. 

All, therefore, that has resulted from this unprovoked and ill- 
advised struggle is, that some 80 or 90 young men have been 
dismissed from a place of work, a more desirable one than which 
they will not easily find, and that the delegates who fomented it 
have been obliged to seek other localities in which to employ 
themselves as they have done here. 

From the accounts I heard of the strikes at particular colleries 

in other parts of these two counties, I believe I have given sufficient 

particulars to illustrate the principles on which they proceeded. 

Sanitary I inquired whether any active measures had been adopted during 

measureg and since the prevalence of the cholera to add to the means of 

coi^uent cleanliness and external comfort of the houses in the large col- 

choleia. ^'^''y villages. I was informed that numerous upder-drains had 

been laid down, and better arrang^ements made in many instances 

for the more frequent removal of the ashes and other refuse from. 

before the doors. The habits, however, of the colliers have been 

formed under a system of neglect in these and many other important 

particulars,which it will require many years of enlightened attention 

and perseverance to amend. The consequences of that neglect have 

long since recoiled with no little force on their employers. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE, BRECON, AND GLAMORGANSHIRK 

• March -n^^. 

The convictions obtained in this district in the course of 1847, ®™P^" 
for employing females under groiind, and the knowledge thatfemala. 
professional gentlemen at Merthyr were engaged in procuring 
evidence on which to found legal proceedings against any who 
violated the law in that particular, had the effect at the time 
of so far checking the practice, that the services of those so en- 
gaged were shortly after dispensed with. 

I regret to say that some of the large companies, the proprietors 
of iron works and mines, have failed to exercise their authority * 
in support of the law with the vigilance and determination that 
might have been expected, and the result has been that I was lately 
informed that at the large and important works of Blaenavon, 
Clydach, Nantyglo, Beaufort, Blaina, Coalbrook, and probably 
at one or two more, females were again at work below ground. 

It is but justice to the gentlemen who are the resident managers 
of these works, and to their mineral agents, to state, that on my 
acquainting them with what had been reported to me, they did 
not attempt to deny it, but offered as excuses, that their mines 
were accessible by "levels" on the sides of the hills, that the 
women went in before it was light and came out after dark, and 
that they hid themselves from the mineral agent whenever a search 
was made for them. 

Before remarking on these points, it will be desirable to refer 
particularly to what is admitted to hare occurred at each of those 
works, and to the measures already taken, or purposed to be 
taken, by the managers as regards the future. 

Mr. Robert Smith stated, — 

^^ that he became mineral agent to the Blaenavon Company (employ* 
ing between 800 and 900 colliers and miners) in March, 1849* 
Hearing that women were employed under ground, and being desirous 
to follow strictly the expressed wishes of the directors that it should be 
put a stop to, he searched the pits. Notice was, however, always con- 
veyed to them when he was coming, and they got into hiding-places, 
80 that it was not until a month after he had been there that he was 
able to discover them. In April he turned out 70 women and girls, as 
many as 20 of the latter being not more than eleven or twelve years of 
age. He has no doabt that since then many have gone back from time 
to time. He gave notice that he would fine any man whom he found 
employing them again, and he has fined seven or eight froni 5^. to 
lOf. 6(i. each. He gave employment to as many as he could on the 
pit banks; three or four orphans were obliged at first to apply for 
relief from the parish, and many of the men went away to go to works 
where they could take their daughters or other females under ground. 
These men were earning in the worst times at least 12^. 6e£. a week 
clear, after deducting powder and candles, and consequently had no 
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excuse of poverty for thus employing their children. So many of the 
pits heing accessible by levels, it was difficult to keep them out when 
they chose to go in." 

Mr. Richard Johnson, the resident manager of these works, 
has assured me that he has renewed his positive instructions that 
women should not be allowed to enter their pits. I may remark^ 
however, that the same assurance was given me three yeai-s ago, 
and yet no less than 70 females, many of them of the tender age 
above mentioned, were found working there by the present mineral 
agent, within a month of his appointment under the company. 

Mr. Powell, the resident manager of the Clydach Works, in- 
formed me that his mineral agent had within the last twelve 
ihonths discovered females in their pits and turned them out ; 
and that the last case that had come to his knowledge occurred 
between two and three months ago, when the females in question 
applied to the parish for relief. Many of his mines are accessible 
by levels. Mr. Powell expressed himself, as on former occasions, 
desirous that the law should be observed. 

The directors and resident managers of the Blaina Company 
have on former occasions, as on the present, expressed themselves 
anxious to conform to the law in this particular. The following, 
however, is the account given to me by their mineral agent, Mr. 
George Underbill:— 

"I have been mineral agent to the Blaina Company four years. 
We have 700 miners and 400 to 800 colliers in our employ, according 
to'the state of trade. About two-thirds of our miners and colliers are 
under contractors, the rest are immediately under the company. In 
the pits worked by the company which have no access to drift-ways on 
the sides of the hills, I am sure there are no women. In the iron- 
stone mines under contractors there are. They work, chiefly, not for 
their fathers or relatives, but for strangers. Tliey are mostly from 
14 to 18 years of age. Some of the fathers who are employing their 
girls in this way are earning more than 14^. a week. They are idle 
three days a month, the pay-day, the stocktaking day, and the 
Monday after the pay ; we should be very glad if they would work 
on that day. We have steady work for them all the year round. The 
day's work is ten hours. Lately we wanted girls to clean the iron- 
stone and fill the trams, and could not get them, because they got 
better wages under ground. During the last four years I have turned 
out some occasionally, but I have no doubt they very soon went back 
again. About nine months ago fifteen were turned out by the deputy 
agient. They go in in winter more than in summer. They pick 
the ironstone and fill the trams, and help to push them out to the 
horse-ways. The hauliers give them notice when we are coming, and 
they immediately hide themselves, and it is almost impossible to keep 
them out." 

The frank admissions of the mineral agent are in rather strong 
contrast with the assurances above adverted to. 

As regards the supposed difficulty to causing the law to be 
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strictly observed, even in the pits having an access to them by 
*' drifts," I think 1 shall be able to adduce evidence to show that 
it is greatly overrated. 

Mr. T. Brewer (one of the only two resident magistrates in that 
part of the district), resident manager of the Coalbrook Iron- 
works, employing about 500 to 600 colliers and miners, informed 
me that about three or four months ago he observed in one of his 
collieries a young girl oC 10 or 11 years of age, covered with 
dirt, as if she had been working, and carrying tools, &c., for her 
father ; he ordered her not to come into the mine again. The 
father immediately left bis work to seek employment elsewhere. 
Mr. Brewer had given *' general directions" to his mineral 
agent to prevent females from working in his pits. The pits are 
all worked by contractors, and all entered by a level, except one. 
The agent does not go through them more than once or twicei a 
month. 

Mr. Brewer expressed his intention to use his best end^avoura 
to cause the law to be observed in his pits, an example which., 
from his position as a magistrate, will be likely to have the more 
weight. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the two last-mentioned 
works are those of Mr. Joseph Bailey, M.P., and Sons, at 
Nantyglo and Beaufort, among the most extensive in the kingdom. 
The great "cottage-towns" of Nantyglo, Brynmawr, and Beaufort, 
comprising, with an offset of the former, a population of about 
2b,0<)0, have been often the subject of public comment. 

One of the resident managers, Mr. Henry Bailey, very fairly 
admitted that he was aware that females were at that time em- 
ployed in their mines, not, however, directly by themselves, but 
by men working under the contractors who furnish the company 
with ironstone. 

The mineral agent at Nantyglo, Mr. Caleb Davies, in answer 
to Mr. Henry Bailey, stated, that he believed there were at that 
time about 24 females at work in their pits, and that their ages 
were from 15 to about 24, 

The manager of the portion of the works at Beaufort, Mr. 
Partridge, and the mineral agent, Mr. Needham, differed in the 
exact number v^hich they thought were at that moment at work 
there. 

In a locality such as Nantyglo, Brynmawr, and Beaufort, the 
law is so entirely powerless without the active and cordial aid of 
the only persons of any authority there — the masters of the works 
— that nothing remains but to acquiesce in the promise of Mr. 
Henry Bailey, that notice shall be again given that females are 
no longer to be employed in their mines or collieries, and that 
facilities shall be afforded, after a delay of a few months, to bring 
offenders before the magistrates. 

I believe, after strict mquiry at all thci other principal places of 
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mining industry in South Wales, that the employment of females 
has been abandoned (where it was ever permitted), and that it is 
iiow confined to the works above mentioned. 

At those works where three years ago the practice still existed, 
though to a small extent (some convictions having been then 
obtained, of men belonging to them), I asked how they had suc- 
ceeded in putting a final stop to it. The answer was plain and 
obvious : '^ By making not only our mineral agents but the over- 
men responsible, and insisting upon it that they do their duty.'* 

The excuse put forward, as above adverted to, that the mineral 
agent is seldom in the pits, and that the females can easily hide 
themselves from him, cannot be considered valid, while ''there are 
daily under ground the subordinate servants of the company, the 
overmen or underlookers, who cannot but be eognizant oX any 
infraction of the law. They are frequently in the "stalls" 
Tvhere the women are employed, and cannot avoid seeing them. 

Mr. Adam, mineral agent of the large Company who are the 
proprietors of the Ebbw Vale, Victoria, and Sir Howy Iron- 
works (the Messrs. Darby, Brown, and Co.), stated that 

** he bad particular orders to discharge the overmen if they let any 
females work under ground. It is their business to go into all the 
* stalls ' daily. These are consequently the men who are made respon- 
sible to me by the Company. I am positive that no female has been 
BO employed since the conviction that took place three years ago. In 
that case we had endeavoured to keep the woman out, and had turned 
her out two or three times. Since we made the overmen responsible, I 
am confident there has been no instance of the kind." 

The Messrs. Darby are the last persons willingly to tolerate any 
breach of the law in their works. But the evidence reported to 
me by the professional gentleman employed in the case referred to 
was complete; and considering the difficulty ofobtaining any of the 
kind in that district, and the necessity of an example, I thought it 
right to instruct him to press for a conviction, which was obtained, 
and the penalties inflicted. 

The same thing occurred about the same time in regard to the 
Rhymney Iron Company, who have always been conspicuous for 
a strict attention to everything contributing to the best interests 
of their workpeople. 

Mr. Bedlington, the resident manager, informed me 

'' that after the person was convicted belonging to their works, they im- 
pressed upon all their agents, and those under them, in the most serious 
manner, that nothing of the kind must again occur to reflect discredit 
on the Ckimpany, and he is positive that it has been attended to. The 
girls of about thirty families immediately applied to bim for work above 
ground, which he gave them as far as he was able, and the applica^tions 
still continue." 

The same thing in substance was stated to me at all the other 
works, where, by a bondjide determination on the part of themas- 
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ters that do such praeiice shall continue, if it erer existed, it has 
been put an end to. 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted, that were the same vigilance 
and good-will exerted at the Blaenavon, the Clydach, the Nantyglo 
and Beaufort, the Blaina, and the Coalbrook works, they would no 
longer form the exceptions to the general practice of the district. 
Judging from their own admissions, it is probable that not less 
than 200 females have been employed in them within the last 
year. A considerable proportion of these were of the tenderest 
years — 11 to 13 — the rest quite young women. The habit, there- 
fore, was recommencing with an entirely new generation. Among 
the m^y things required to aid in correcting the sensual habits 
and enlightening tiie minds of the mass of the population of this 
district, the better training of the female portion of it is considered 
by all thoughtful persons as one of the first and most pressing. 
What, however, can be expected from those who are allowed to 
begin life in an employment of this kind, and to continue it until 
they become wives and mothers ? If there are any persons in the 
kingdom more interested than the rest in upholding the law as 
law, and setting an example of respect and submission to it, it is 
the great and wealthy employers of labour of this remote moun- 
tain-district, peopled by a few masters and tens of thousands of 
labourers, who twice within the last twenty years have swept, in 
blind insurrection, over these hills, and twice, and especially in the 
Merthyr riots of 1830, have held the lives and properties of all 
above them at their disposal. If there is a district where the few 
in authority have, on the narrowest and most selfish view, an in- 
terest in raising the moral and intellectual character of those 
around them, it is here ; to say nothing of the duty arising from 
the position they have attained, and die wealth they have acquired. 
Happily, I believe, this is now more generally seen and felt, and 
the instances of the contrary — the opinion that the only con- 
sideration with the master must be his own immediate personal 
gain, and that he has very little interest in, or responsibility about, 
the physical or moral condition of his workpeople — are being 
gradually reduced to very narrow limits. 

The employment under ground of boys under 10 years of age Employ- 
had klso been resumed in several works, by the admission of the ™«nt of 
managers and their mineral agents. At Blaenavon, the mineral jj^y^ ^ 
agent very frankly stated that there were at least 30 out of 120 age. 
boys under ground under the legal age. So large a proportion as 
one-fourth of the whole is a plain proof that the practice has bben 
resumed without check, and that another generation of colliers and 
miners is growing up, whose minds are becoming indurated by the 
same process of early removal from school, and employment in the 
pits, at the age of seven or eight. The managers of most of the 
principal works have a strong feeling in favour of this portion of 
the law_, and have caused boys under the legal age to be strictly 
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excluded from their pits, in the hope of their parents keeping them 
at school until the age of ten. A considerable laxity^ however, 
exists in others, of which the above instance is a proof, occurring 
too at works where, for many years past, the most liberal provision 
has been made for education. 
Payment The payment of wages at public-houses is also, I was informed, 
puWi^** '" again prevalent to a great extent, wherever the managers of the 
houaes. works are not strict in insisting upon the contractors in their em- 
ploy abstaining from a practice which so directly leads to the in- 
crease of drunken habits and extravagance. Among the instances 
of salutary strictness in this respect I may mention that Mr. 
Bobert Crawshay^ resident manager of the extensive 4Eyfartha 
Iron-works^ informed me that he had placed the responsibility of 
preventing this upon his mineral agent, who by his knowledge of 
the proceedings of the contractors is able to prevent it. It never- 
theless continues to be a very great and legitimate subject of com- 
})laint among the steady and well-disposed workmen at other 
ocalities. 

The violations of the Act having been resumed in the particu- 
lars and to the extent that I have described^ I purpose taking the 
same steps to prevent it that you have been pleased to sanction on 
previous occasions. 
Observa- I approach the second portion of my duty with more satisfaction 
tionsonthe — that of reporting to you on the general condition of the vast 
progress for labouring population of these hills, more especially in reference 
the general to the means in progress for adding to the comforts and decencies 
'"JJJj.^Jfli ^ of their physical existence, and placing before them theopportuni- 

meiitofthe e :i ^- - j i • ? .• ^ 

population, ties of sound religious and general instruction. 

It is now just ten years since I was commissioned to investigate 
and report to the Government the causes of the Chartist outbreak 
and the march upon Newport. A few months less than ten years 
before that, the still more serious Merthyr riots had occurred, in 
which several lives were sacrificed, a portion of the military dis- 
armed by the mob, the yeomanry intercepted, and several of the 
principal iron-masters obliged to take refuge, and to prepare for 
their defence, in a large house in the neighbourhood. 

I do not think that the bitterness and alienation of feelinor in 
1839 among the labouring classes here towards their superiors was 
much less than it showed itself to be in 1830. In the interval be- 
tween these two periods, very feeble and partial exertions had been 
made in any part of the district to produce a better state of things. 
Dirt, neglect, and discomfort surrounded their dwellings almost 
universally ; the means of education were scarcely more than the 
v^ry humble and scanty ones which satisfy a people in the lowest 
state of intelligence ; and sensuality, ignorance, and perverted views, 
with a reckless sacrifice of their children to their own cupidity, 
were prevalent to a lamentable degree. On the other hand, the 
favourable side of their character presented much that was esti- 
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mable; great kindliness of feeling. among each other^. indications 
of a desire to improve wherever they had fair opportunities^ and 
^reat and general religious fervour, as displayed in their numerous 
Dissenting chapels and Sunday schools, which nearly alone^ duripg 
the almost entire apathy of those on whom the due support of the 
Church depended, kept alive among them the common doctrines of 
Christianity. - 

It has been my duty, twice since the winter of 1839, to report 
to you the gradual progress of amendment in this district. 

As regards school buildings, it may now be $aid that, considering Schoob»&oi 
those already erected and those about immediately to be built, ten 
out of <ilhe sixteen principal masses of population collected rouQd 
the great iron and coal works from Pontypool to Aberdarei, are or 
will shortly be furnished with excellent ones, conducted by properly 
qualified masters and mistresses — namely; the Pontypool Valley, 
Blaenavon, Nantyglo and Blaina, &c., Ebbw Vale aiKl Victoria, 
Sir Howy, Blackwood, Gellygare, Khymney, Merthyr, and Aber* 
dare. In proportion to its need, Merthyr, containing the large 
population employed at the Cyfartha, Penydarran, and. Plymouth 
works, is the least adequately provided. There are schools, at 
Clydach; and very large ones at Tredegar and Dowlais, but 
not yet provided with appropriate buildings. The spots still pre* 
senting the most marked deficiency are Brynmawr and Beaqfort 

The Pontypool Valley will in a few months be most com- 
pletely provided in this respect. In addition to the schools aU 
ready built in connexion with the works of, or liberally assisted 
by, Mr, C. Hanbury Leigh, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
and by Mr. Williams, of the Pontnywynnyd and Varteg works, 
&c.^ the British Iron Company, who have already Is^rge schools 
temporarily accommodated, have commenced handsome buildings 
which will cost the Company at least 1500/.* There will then 
be in that valley, containing a population of about 20,000, accom- 
modation in day-schools for 2500 children. 

The Messrs. Darby and Company have with great liberality 
laid out upwards of 20007. in very spacious school buildings, just 
completed, close to their works at Sir Howy. 

The rector of Merthyr, the Rev. J. T. Campbell, after much 
exertion succeeded in collecting subscriptions, which enabled him 
to erect lately a well-designed boys' and girls' school, and he is 



* I found an opinion prevailing that this sum had in lome way or other been 
reserved by the Company from the wages of the men. I was assured by the resident 
manager, Mr. Beaumont, that this was not the case ; that the Company had not any 
sum whatever so accumulated ; that the payments to the sick fund were distributed 
under the supervision of the agents ; and that the whole of the above sum was given by 
the Company. The opinion to the contrary — ^very common in this district in similar 
cases — is, I fear, a proof of the rare occurrence of suc^ instances of liberality in times 
past, and the consequent difficulty the men have in believing that anything can be 
proposed for their benefit by the masters without some selfish object in view, or with« 
out the design of making the men pay for it in the end» 

F 
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ftbout to build (in infant-school. The wants of this large town are^ 
iM»#evl»r^ yet very inadequately protided for in this respect. 

Hieirfe is a fair prospect that the Aberdare Valley will shortly 
be an fully supplied with school acconitiiodation as that of Ponty- 
pobl — ^far more^ however^ in consequence of the indefatigable ex- 
ertions and the pecuniary sacrifices of the present incumbent^ the 
Ber. J. Griffith, and the support, he has received frotti persons 
Residing elsewhere^ than from the contributions of those who are 
more immedieLtely interested in the conduct of the population 
around thdm. Mr; (Griffith has lately completed a handsome 
boys' and girls' school^ and has ooitimenced one for infants. He 
has also subscriptions nearly ready for another boys' aiid girls' 
school at another part of his parish, which he hopes to complete 
by the end of the year, if he hieets nirith proper local support. H^ 
informed me sLlso that Mr. Crawshaw Bailey, who has within th^ 
last three years sei on fOot extensive iron-works at Aberatnmon, 
in Ha parish, has jiromised to build a school there this suthmer. 

All the abovo acts of wise liberality are in addition to those of 
the samb kind by other individuals or cdilipanies> metitioned in 
tny jprevibus Reports, and which ne^d not be here recapitulated. 

There hfts nbtyet beehtiriie for the well-bonducted schools that 
faar^ bten established throughout this district iVithiil the last ten 
yearS> to hive produced toy general eiFect ; but many persons, 
itiost caipable of bbserving, bear testimony to the improved con- 
duct ana intelligence of a large proportion of the young of both 
Isetes, who have had the benefit of the discipline and it)struction 
{fursued in them. I have On several occasions endeavoured to 
driiw the attetitlon of the Supporters of really good schools to the 
benefieial resulb likely to ensue firoiii bpening them in the 
evening ibr those who arc^ ftt work during the day ; atid I have 
pointed out the example of the well^attended night-schools in the 
mining districts of Scotland, where> inconsequence of good schools, 
partly supported by the land, having existed in every parish for 
il]^wards of H century and a half, the general average of education 
limong the labouring classes hiais bi?en so raised that the rising 
generation generally are unwilling to fall below it. Where evening- 
schools hUve been attempted in those localities in which good day- 
sehbols have existed longest, as at Pohtypool, Clydach, Blaeiiavbn, 
Rl^mtiey^ Dotrlais, &o., they hav(i met with very ehcoUraglng 
success. Excellent lending-libraries are now also attached to 
nearly all the best schools, and the books are more and more in 
request in. proportion to the time that any education worthy of 
the name has been placed in the t^ay of the young. In the in- 
stances where the evening-school has been discontinued in conse- 
qUtoce Of the scantiness of attendance, or the books of the lending- 
library llttte used, the feet has beeh vert propdrly regarded as a 
proof of the greater heed for future exertions. The most success- 
ful instances of iiight-schools in the district are probably tliose of 



Dowlais and Mertbyr. The attendaiuse of Imyu ai)d foimf iwnr 
at the former has beea as high as 314 ; a declme in ^ finiabev 
la9t Christmas being probably attributable to the eflfects of the 
cholera. The lending-library att^ed to the school is paueh 
used, and the workmen's and tradesmen's library^ established about 
four years ago» now supports itself. The night-schools opened hf 
the rector of Merthyr'in the neyr school-rooms last urinterivere 
also very fully attended. The Ui3rary at the Rbymney works waa 
commenced ^n the 6th of February last, 1850. It has alreafly 
80 subscribers, namely, the manager, 3 profes^onal gentlemeil^ 
8 agents, 12 tradesmen, 11 accountants, 15 shopi^en, and 30 
workpaen. The secretary informed me— 

*< that they expected many more workmen to join it as sqon as it was 
more known. Tl^e subscription is low (1«. 6i, per quarter), in ordef 
to enable them to ]oin. They had already about ^200 Volumes (History, 
biography, science, poetry, &c.), most of ^em at present lent by sub* 
scrjbers, the rest purchased. It is hoped that these libraries^ which are 
now being est^ibli^hed at piost of the works, wiU cr^t^ a ^t^ dm 
reading axpong the workmep generally." 

7hey will undoubtedly afford a yaliiable aid towards raising theiv 
taste find intelligence above the kind of periodical literature now 
put forth tp tenopt them, and from which neither sound principlei 
npr right feelmgs are to be obtained. 

It is a commendable feature in regard to some of the newlf 
established night-schools, that they have been carried on to t 
great extent by the instrumentality of voluntary teaefaers, ^oupg 
tradesman, wprkmen, and pthers, after the labours <tf the day; 
It is particularly to be mentioned iilso, that some of tbe b4t 
evppipg-sQhools for girls have had the active a^^ in teafibing and 
general superintendenpe of the ladies, bodi of the clergy and 
of the prippipal persons of the large works, as at Dowlais, 
Merthyr, Aberdare, and elsewhere. At the former no less tlfan 
between seventy and eighty young women had attended the 
evening-school at one time, and were taught sewing, reading, and 
writing. When it is ppnsidered that most of these young women 
have probably bpep engaged from tbeii; childhood in out of door 
1 work upon the pit-banks apd cinder-heaps, in masculine ratfaev 
th^n fexfiinine labour, and tb&t the generaji iffuorance of 9U houfis« 
hold duties ^n^png thi# class is notorious, fbe value of bringing 
them in the evening^ within the^e softening aad in^prpving influ** 
ences cannot be ovejr eslinaated.* 

A^ matters contributing to »|oral iroprpvement, and very inueii Motic and 
within the power of the proprietors of the works to pronpioie apdP^**""** 
encourage, it is also satisfactory to mention that the oul^vation of 
lausic^ vocal and instrumental, and attention to sardeniag, are 
making progress in this district^ Bands and choral societies are 

.* Two infant-schools hare also b«en opened in connexion witti the Bowlais worSa 
within the last twelve months, in temporary buildings. ' '" ' 
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now becoming common among the different works. Doubtless thc^ 
teaching singing at so many of the best schools is contributing 
rapidly to extend this taste. As regards gardens^ it was com- 
monly objected a few years ago that the situation of most of the 
works was too bleak to allow of their cultivation. Experience 
has, however, proved the contrary : there being now well-kept 
and productive gardens adjoining a considerable number of the 
cottages belonging to the Ebbw Vale, the Blaina, and the Rhym- 
ney companies,^at an elevation of between 800 and 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The encouragement of this source of recrea- 
tion and enjoyment is worthy of more attention than it has yet 
received from some of the leading persons, who in other respects 
have done much towards raising their workpeople above the only 
means of relaxation they had hitherto known — the public-house. 

As regards the means of religious worship, much has been done 
by the Church within the last ten years to repair former de- 
ficiencies ; but the new districts that have been formed are still 
too large for adequate superintendence, and the clergy in general, 
as is too common in Wales, very poorly remunerated. The spots 
which had been longest neglected, . Brynma^vr and Beaufort, 
have at length had clergymen assigned to them. The Messrs. 
Bailey built a church at the latter place some years ago, and it 
is understood to be in contemplation to raise subscriptions for 
one at Brynmawr. The zeal and activity of the various de- 
nominations of Dissenters in this particular appear to have 
suffered no abatement, and their chapels and schools rise in all 
directions as soon as the population begins to accumulate. Con- 
sidering how readily one neighbourhood assists another in building 
these chapels, and that the funds to build and support them come 
almost exclusively from the savings of daily labour, the energy 
and perseverance manifested in their continual increase are ex* 
amples worthy of imitation. 

Attention to the means of cleanliness, decency, and comfort 
about the houses in these large ^^cottage-towns'' is the subject 
that has made on the whole the least progress within the last ten 
years. The anticipation of the cholera last year caused some 
partial measures to be adopted at most of the principal works, 
and among the large populations of Dowlais and Merthyr ; and 
in some cases some slightly beneficial regulations have been con- 
tinued. No systematic plan of sewerage and supply of water has, 
however, anywhere been adopted.* The town of Tredegar is the 
solitary exception in the former particular, and is well deserving 
a special notice. The whole town, of between 9000 and 10,000 
inhabitants, stands on land belonging to the Company^ the 
common case in this district. With proper forethought, the 



* I am informed that the Sanitary Act is at length to be applied to these towns. 
(June, 1850.) 
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Tredegar Company reserved power, in their building leases, to 
levy a moderate assessment on each house for the purposes of 
lighting, watching, and cleansing. The latter power has within 
the last fourteen months been brought into full effect. All 
the streets in the town have been properly formed, so as to throw 
off the water, and the roads made with good material, and 
covered drains of ample size have been everywhere laid down. 
A gentleman belonging to the works has been appointed surveyor 
of the highways by the parish, and by the lessees of the company 
the contractor for taking off all the ashes and other refuse daily. A 
horse and cart are sent round the town every morning early, and 
the ashes^ &c. are placed in tubs or baskets at every door. The 
additional cleanliness and comfort produced have given great 
satisfaction to the inhabitants. 

The most striking and lamentable spectacle of the almost entire 
neglect of all measures of this kind is still presented^ as it was 
ten years ago, by Brynmawr, Nantyglo, and the collections of 
houses adjoining. A large portion of the cottages and rows of 
houses have been allowed to be built there by workmen out of 
their savings, or by speculators^ without any reference to any 
general means of proper drainage or sewerage, or any efforts of 
their own to effect it ; neither have any been yet made by the 
companies, or the superior landlords, at all adequate to the 
manifest need. 

The entire absence of this mode of paying wages at the great Tmck. 
works at or near Merthyr has had the efi^ct of causing a much 
more rapid increase of a respectable middle class, than can be 
found at any of the other ^reat collections of population on these 
hills. With a view to the healthy progress of society, and there- 
fore to the ultimate benefit of these large employers themselves, 
this cannot be otherwise than a desirable object. Where, how- 
ever, either the circumstances of the Company or the individual 
are such as to make the profits of the retail shop indispensable, or 
where in other cases the keeping or profiting by such a shop is 
not felt to be inconsistent with the position of the person so keep- 
ing or profiting by it, it is not likely that any such general views 
can have much weight. The amount passing through the shop, 
where the system exists, appears generally to vary between one- 
third and one-half of the total amount of wa^es earned. The 
following examples, which I was either permitted to take from the 
books, or which were furnidied to me by the managers or other 
persons in charge of the accounts of the companies, will illustrate 
its effect. At one work the payments were*made in the following 
proportion in three months, taken at hazard in their books. — 1st 
month : Advances in cash during the month, 3806/. ; paid through 
the shop 2100/. ; balance paid in cash at the end of the month, 
1706/« 2ndmonth« Advances, 3125/.; shop, 1693/.; balance, 
2332/. 3rd month. Advances, 6031/. ; shop, 2636/. ; balance. 



3600/. At anotb^f wo^-k the propprtioi) in good times was stMed 
to be, per month — -4^vaspes j^Dout 400QZ. ; shpp, 2000Z, ; .balance, 
2000/, At another, Advances and balance, 10,000/. ; shop, 3000/, 
iVt othefs, Ca^h bal^uices frppi 2500/. to 3500/. per month, and 
amount passing through the shop about 2000/. If ^ny qf the#0 
instances ^re t^ken, it will h^ s^gn that from 20,0P0/. to nearly 
40,000/. a year is annually spent in those localities in the shop9 pf 
the companies, instead of going through the ordinary channels 
of independent retail trade. I did not hear any complaints either 
of the quality or thp price of Xh^ goods furnished tp th^ wprk- 

Kople by these shops ; and the sujns paid as advances ^nd ba- 
apes show, ^at from one-third to pne-half pf the total amount of 
wages earned is paid in money, chiefly, \i is said, to the steadiest 
workmen. 
Strike!. ^xi obstinate jand prplonged strike of the sea-coal colliers in the 

Valley pf Aberdarp has lately tjefminate4- Not long previously 
^, strike occurred among tljepolljers of one of the large Iron-works 
in the valley. Both these haye pccasipned great pepuniary losses 
tp all poncerne(|. apd to the wimple neighboprhqpd \ and hs^ve ter- 
minated, as usuaU in the failure of thP men to extoyt unreasonable 
terms from the masters, qr to impose ^ppn the cqmmnnity a higher 
price for thp coaj. 

yhe cpjljers belonging to tf^e Irpn-wqj-ks have f egular employ ^11 
the year round, at a rate of wages enabling them to earn iq '* slack^ " 
times ffopi 15^. tq 18^. a week, and whpn trade is hnsk frpm 18^. 
tp 1/, per ^eek. Those employed at the ''sea-coal" cpUieries 
had bef n es^rning, .dqripg ^^^e pr four months of very brisk tradp* 
a§ muph ^s from 24*. to 3,05, per week. The demand temporarily 
declined ; but gppd workmen we]rp nevertheless at the time of the 
strike parning ^.bput 18^. a week by ahojit seven hours' labour. 
The masters, wishing to qpme to ap arrangemppt for a yearly hipng, 
at an pquit^ble rate according to the averse price of coal, gave 
notice to the men to that effect, and .^t the same time proposed a 
reduction in the rate oif y^ages. Their original propositions, how- 
ever, did not appear to be altoee^her such as jJbe men could he fairjy 
expected to accept; qnd the dispute was accordingly prolonged fpr 
ahout fpur months. A great deal pf ill-feeling was produced, and / 
actsof violen.ce fpllowed, ivhich have thrown a deep reproach upon 
the colliers of this valley^ Qn^ of the men who bad gone to work 
on hi? mfister's fprms, was jyarqed by three different members pf the 
vnion^ on three separate occasions, that his casp '' had been before the 
meeting qf the union.** Shortly afterwards a bag of gunppwdpr was 
tjirown into his house^j wjth a lighted fuze attached, and injured 
him so muph hy its explpsion, that he died, after lingering in 
great pain for a fortnight. An attempt was m^de by the members 
of the ^nion tp disavow this serious crime ; but •' thie universal joy 
with which the occurrence was hailed," according to the words of 
an eye-witnefs, implicates them in tl^e guilj:, by their p.pprpvai. A 
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verdict of wilful murder was given by the corbner's jury, arid i, 
lalrge teward offered by the Governriienj: for the detection of the 
critiiinal \ but hitherto without success. The most disgracefiil 
scenes dlso occurred at the futierals of any of the children or other 
relatives of the meii who had gone to Wdrk ; the fbneral processioti 
being folloived «' by hiitidt-eds of men, wdmeh, and children,*' and 
saluted by others standing at their owti doors with the most heart- 
less yells and Uughtet*, and by discordaiit bounds from the beating of 
frying-pans, kettles, &c. It was in vain that the nien *' on strike" 
endeavoured at their public meetings to attribute these barbarous 
acts to '^strangers." I wastassured that the tiumber who parti- 
cipated in thetn prevented the possibility of afay such charitable 
inference. Not many weeks Afterwards also, in the present month 
(May), a 1-Argte body of these men; ahued with thick sticks^ set 
upon a number of English coUifers who had been brought by one 
of the masters into the valley, and beat them most severely, 
aUacked their houses, destfoj^ed their ftirnitUi-e, and in the niost 
unmanly matinfer assaulted and wounded wdtaen and children. 
Ten of the principal rioters Were apprehended, all Welshmen, and 
have biSett committed at once tb prison. 

The population Of this parish is now estimated at about 12,000, 
having doubled within the last eight years. In regard to all that 
tehds to direct the mind and influence the disposition of a great 
community of labouring people of this kind, it has, until the last 
two or thfree years, been allowed to take its own course ; atid the 
usual consequence has ensued, ignorance, self-will, and insubordi- 
nation. A late strike at one of the works in this valley has been 
acknOT^ledged to have cost the proprietors the large sum of 3000/. 
The recent one of the sea-coal colliers must have cost the owners 
of the collieries, collectively, a far gi*eater sum ; and imless a better 
feeling and a superior degree of intelligence be introduced, the 
analogy of all similar cases proves that it will not be long before 
the Sanie or larger sums will be again sacrificed in dihiilar 
contests. 

About two years igo, the only clergyman in the parish (the 
Rev. J. Griffith, then recently appoiiited to the living) was al- 
lowed a ciirate by the Curates' Aid Society, without any assistatice 
from the parish. The great exertions made by Mr. Griffith 
towards forwarding the building of excellent schools, and jlaeing 
them under trained masters and mistresses, have been already 
mentioned. Until the 1st bf January of this year, the only school 
connected with the Church in this parish wbuld hold no more than 
120 children. Mr. Griffith, assisted by ladies and other persons 
of influence in the parish, has set on foot night-schcJols, which 
were well attended, but could hot be earned oii satisfactorily 
for want oF a sufficient number of teachers — a w«uii which the 
contemplated new schools, with the aid of the properly qualified 
masters and ibistreeses and pupil teachers belonging to theth, will 
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in due time supply. A mechanics' institute, reading-room, and 
lending library have also been attempted by Mr. GriflSth, in 
which he met with much support, especially in a liberal grant 
of books from the Christian Knowledge Society. This well- 
selected library, consisting of works of biography, history, science 
(especially such branches of it as have more immediate reference 
to the employment of the people in the neighbourhood, — such as 
works on mineralogy^ metals, mechanics, ventilation, &c.), as well 
as books of amusement and general information, is likely to be of 
great service to the children who pass through the upper classes 
of the good schools now about to h% established, and will greatly 
aid in producing a better tone of mind, and forming sound and en- 
larged views and principles in regard to the questions which most 
concern them. There have been in the valley for some time past 
day-schools supported by the members of dissenting congrega- 
tions. The ministers of some of these congregations exerted 
themselves with great decision and firmness at the large public 
meetings of the colliers, to show them their error during the late 
strike, and to bring about an amicable arrangement between the 
men and their masters. These exertions, however, as well as those 
of the magistrate residing in the valley (Henry A. Bruce, Esq.), 
and of Mr. Griffith, were equally unavailing ; and the result has 
been that about 150 of the most violent and ill-conducted of the 
men who joined in the strike have been discharged, and have been 
obliged to leave the valley, many of them having been born there, 
and others having lived and worked there for thirty years. 

Mr. Bruce, whose enlightened endeavours have been unre- 
mitting to improve the state of society around him, took occasion 
lately, in disposing of a case of neglect of work that had been 
brought before him, to comment at considerable length on the 
subject of ** strikes," and to show their invariably injurious con- 
sequences to all parties. His address was translated into Welsh, 
and in that language, and in English, has been widely dissemi- 
nated. Mr. Bruce has also recentlv delivered an admirable lee- 
ture at Merthyr-Tydvil " On Amusements, as the means of 
continuing and extending the Education of the Working Classes." 
(Cardiff, Webber, Guardian Office, 1850.) The sound reasoning 
with which Mr. Bruce enforces the desirableness of opportunities 
of rational and manly amusement for the working classes is illus- 
trated and enforced by many practical and interesting examples, 
and the Essay is well calculated to encourage persons of influence 
to attend to a means of moral improvement hitherto too much 
overlooked.* But in the present distrustful state of mind of the 
great mass of the colliery population of this country towards their 

* I cannot forbear mentioning, in connexion with the subject of amusements and the 
intellectual improvement of the working classes by means of libraries, &c., the excellent 
< Address delivered at the opening of the Working Men's Institute at iBrighton,' by the 
Rev. F. Robinson. Published by H. S. King, Bookseller, Brighton, 1848. (6(7.) 
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masters^ neither reasoning nor suggestions for their benefit are 
likely to be of much avail. *' Arguments," in the words of Lord 
Badbn, " are ever with multitudes too weak for suspicions."* The 
moral and religious and intellectual training of the young in a 
manner far superior to that of which the adult generation has had 
experience^ and a mode of dealing with them and with' their moral 
and social interests, inspired by the higher principles that are now 
mor^ and more seen to be the wisest even in a worldly point of 
view, can alone go to the root of the evil.f 

I mentioned at some length in my Report for ] 846 the great WeU ma- ' 
attention paid at some of the Iron- works in the southern part of'^^fir^. 
Glamorganshire (as at Cwm Avon, the Llynvi, &c.) to everything ]|^uthem 
likely to promote the well-being of the population in their employ, partof Gla- 
Although changes have taken place in the ownership and the »otp«»- 
management of these companies since that time, the same con- cwmArou. 
scientious regard for what is due to their workpeople continues to 
be conspicuous at both. The Cwm Avon Company is now car- 
ried on on behalf of the Bank of England, under the management 
of Mr. J. Biddulph. Important additions have been made to 
their schools. Two clergymen have been appointed ; one to take 
the place of the incumbent. Reading-rooms have been formed, 
accessible to all their workmen. The principal one, near their 
offices, containing an abundance of well-selected books, papers, 
and reviews, supplies books, papers, &c. to the others held in the 
school-rooms at the remoter parts of the valley. To this is also 
attached a mechanics' institute, and both are shortly to be placed 
in a large building under the same roof. Useful apd attractive 
lectures are given, and musical performances; the latter chiefly 
by young men belonging to the works. Evening schools have 
also been opened for young men and young women ; the latter 
zealously superintended by the ladies of the chief persons in the 
valley. A more systematic attention has-been paid to 'danitary 
measures as regards sewerage, taking oflF all refuse, &c. A penny 
in the pound is stopped from all wages for this purpose. The 
company's shop has been given up^ and advances m cash are 

♦ Bacon's Worlw, vol. iii. p. 231. (Edit 1825.) 

f The strike in the Aberdare Valley was scarcely terminated before another began 
in the neighbourhood of Newport, Abercarne, and Blackwood, the latter being one of 
the places most conspicuous m 1839 as centres of the Chartist outbreak of that year. 
It is estimated that between 2000 and 3000 men are engaged in the present strike. 
The doctrines broached by some of their leaders on this occasion savour very strongly 
of Socialism, 

Since the above was written an extensive and obstinate strike of the colliers be- 
longing to the Iron- works of Lanarkshire has also occurred, and has obliged the 
iron-masters to ** blow out" one-third of the furnaces in that district, the expense and 
loss arising from which, to themselves and to the public, will amount to a vast sum. 
Others more or less protracted and injurious have taken |^ace daring the year in other 
parts of the mining districts. Wherever these contests happen, they may be taken as 
primA facie evidence of the population having been neglected until they have become 
inaccessible to reason ; or of a mode of dealing with them neither just nor liberal. The 
slow process of cure rests chiefly with those who are the greatest sufoen by the present 
state of things. 



